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The White House Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


The third *White House Conference to study 
and insure the health and happiness of the 
45,000,000 children in the United States met in 
Washington, D. C., November 19-22, 1930, at 
the call of President Herbert Hoover. It was 
notable for five reasons: 

First, because of addresses by 

Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Interior 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 

Grace Abbott, Head of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Second, because of the ability and prestige of 
the chairmen of the various sections and 
committees: 

I. Medical Service 

Samuel McC. Hamill, M. D., Pediatrist, 
former Professor of Children’s Diseases 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

A. Growth and Development 

Kenneth D. Blackfan, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School, Boston. 
. Prenatal and Maternal Care 
Fred L. Adair, M. D., Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
. Medical Care of Children 
Philip Van Ingen, M. D., Clinical 
Professor, Diseases of Children, 
Columbia University, College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York 
City. 
II. Public Health Service and Administration 

Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington. 

A. Public Health Organization 

E. L. Bishop, M. D., State Commis- 
sioner of Health, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Communicable Disease Control 

George H. Bigelow, M. D., State 


Secretary of the 


*President Theodore Roosevelt called the first 
White House Conference in 1909 to consider the 
Care of Dependent Children. President Woodrow 
Wilson called the second White House Conference in 
1919 to consider Minimum Standards of Child 


Welfare, 
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Commissioner of Health, Boston, 
Mass. 
Milk Production and Control 
H. A. Whittaker, Director of Sani- 
tation, State Department of Health, 
Minneapolis. 
III. Education and Training 
Frederick J. Kelly, Ph. D., University of 
Chicago. 
A. The Family and Parent Education 
Louise Stanley, Ph. D., Chief, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department. 
. The Infant and Preschool Child 
John E. Anderson, Ph. D., Direc- 
tor, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
. The School Child 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Professor 
of Health Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
. Vocational Guidance and Child Labor 
Anne §. Davis, Director, Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 
. Recreation and Physical, Education 
Henry Breckinridge, Recreation 
and Physical Education, New York 
City. 
. Special Classes 
Charles Scott Perry, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
. Youth Outside of Home and School 
James E. West, Chief Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York 
City 
The Handicapped: Prevention, 
nance, Protection 
C. C. Carstens, Ph. D., Executive Direc- 
tor, Child Welfare League of America, 
New York City. 
A. State and Local Organizations for 
the Handicapped 
Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Superin- 
tendent, State Home for Girls, Tren- 
ton, N. J, 


C. 


IV. Mainte- 
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. Physically and Mentally Handicapped 
William J. Ellis, Commissioner, 
State Department of Institutions and 

Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 

. Socially Handicapped — Dependency 
’ and Neglect 

Homer Folks, Secretary, 
Character Aid Association, 
York City. 

Socially Handicapped—Delinquency 

Frederick P. Cabot, Judge Juve- 
nile Court, Boston, Mass. 

Third, because of the scientific training and 
practical experience of those constituting the 
170 working committees and sub-committees 
of the conference 

Fourth, because of the distinguished person- 
nel of the 3,000 delegates in attendance 

Fifth, because of the determination to trans- 
late the findings of the conference into action 
on behalf of the forty-five millions of Ameri- 
can children, to deal with the whole child as 
engaged in all the aspects of life, and to make 
good the slogan: Not 100 per cent of the chil- 
dren who are now in school, but 100 per cent 
of the children in school! 

The objectives of the conference appear in 
the following address: 


CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
President Herbert Hoover 

Something more than a year ago I called 
together a small group of representative men 
and women to take the initial steps in organiza- 
tion of this Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Under the able chairmanship of 
Secretary Wilbur and the executive direction 
of Doctor Barnard, organization was perfected 
and enlarged until by the fall of last year some- 
thing over 1,200 of our fellow citizens were 
enlisted from every field of those who have 
given a lifetime of devotion to public measures 
for care of childhood. These skillful and de- 
voted friends of children have given unsparing- 
ly and unselfishly of their time and thought in 
research and collection of the knowledge and 
experience in the problems involved. Their 
task has been magnificently performed, and 
today they will place before you such a wealth 
of material as was never before brought 
together. 

I am satisfied that the three days of your 
conference here will result in producing to our 
country from this material a series of conclu- 
sions and judgments of unprecedented service 
in behalf of childhood, the benefits of which 
will be felt for a full generation. 

I wish to express my profound appreciation 
to all those who have so generously contributed 
the time and thought and labor to this prepara- 
tion, and to you for giving your time to its 
consideration. The reward that accrues to you 
is the consciousness of something done unsel- 
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fishly to lighten the burdens of children, to 
set their feet upon surer paths to health and 
well-being and happiness. For many years I] 
have hoped for such a national consideration 
as this. You comprise the delegates appointed 
by our Federal departments and by the gov- 
ernors of our States, the mayors of our cities, 
and the representatives of our great national 
associations, our medical and public health pro- 
fessions. In your hands rest the knowledge 
and authority outside of the home itself. 

In addressing you whom I see before me 
here in this auditorium, I am mindful also of 
the unseen millions listening in their homes, 
who likewise are truly members of this confer- 
ence, for these problems are theirs—it is their 
children whose welfare is involved, its helpful 
services are for them, and their cooperation is 
essential in carrying out a united and nation- 
wide effort in behalf of the children. 

We approach all problems of childhood with 
affection. Theirs is the province of joy and 
good humor. They are the most wholesome 
part of the race, the sweetest, for they are 
fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, in- 
genious, mischievous, we live a life of appre- 
hension as to what their opinion may be of us; 
a life of defense against their terrifying en- 
ergy; we put them to bed with a sense of relief 
and a lingering of devotion. We envy them the 
freshness of adventure and discovery of life; 
we mourn over the disappointments they will 
meet. : 

The fundamental purpose of this conference 
is to set forth an understanding of those safe- 
guards which will assure to them health in 
mind and body. There are safeguards and 
services to childhood which can be provided by 
the community, the State, or the Nation— 
all of which are beyond the reach of the indi- 
vidual parent. We approach these problems 
in no spirit of diminishing the responsibilities 
and values or invading the sanctities of those 
primary safeguards to child life—their homes 
and their mothers. After we have determined 
every scientific fact, after we have erected 
every public safeguard, after we have con- 
structed every edifice for education or training 
or hospitalization or play, yet all these things 
are but a tithe of the physical, moral, and spir- 
itual gifts which motherhood gives and home 
confers. None of these things carry that affec- 
tion, that devotion of soul, which is the great 
endowment from mothers. Our purpose here 
today is to consider and give our mite to help 
to strengthen her hand that her boy and girl 
may have a fair chance. 

Our country has a vast majority of compe- 
tent mothers. I am not so sure of the majority 
of competent fathers. But what we are con- 
cerned with here are things that are beyond 
her power. That is, what Susie and John take 
on when out from under her watchful eye. She 
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can not count the bacteria in the milk; she 
can not detect the typhoid which comes through 
the faucet, or the mumps that pass round the 
playground. She can not individually control 
the instruction of our schools or the setting up 
of community-wide remedy for the deficient and 
handicapped child. But she can insist upon 
officials who hold up standards of protection 
and service to her children—and one of your 
jobs is to define these standards and tell her 
what they are. She can be trusted to put pub- 
lic officials to the acid test of the infant mor- 
tality and service to children in the town— 
when you set some standard for her to go by. 


These questions of child health and protec- 
tion are a complicated problem requiring much 
learning and much action. And we need have 
great concern over this matter. Let no one 
believe that these are questions which should 
not stir a nation; that they are below the dig- 
nity of statesmen or governments. If we could 
have but one generation of properly born, 
trained, educated, and healthy children, a thou- 
sand other problems of government would van- 
ish. We would assure ourselves of healthier 
minds in more vigorous bodies, to direct the 
energies of our Nation to yet greater heights 
of achievement. Moreover, one good commun- 


ity nurse will save a dozen future policemen. 
Our problem falls into three groups: First, 
the protection and stimulation of the normal 


child; second, aid to the physically defective 
and handicapped child; third, the problems of 
the delinquent child. 

Statistics can well be used to give emphasis 
to our problem. One of your committees re- 
ports that out of 45,000,000 children— 

35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 

6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 

1,000,000 have defective speech. 

1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 
675,000 present, behavior problems. 
450,000 are mentally retarded. 

382,000 are tubercular. 
342,000 have impaired hearing. 
18,000 are totally deaf. 
300,000 are crippled. 

50,000 are partially blind. 
14,000 are wholly blind. 
200,000 are delinquent. 
500,000 are dependent. 

And so on, to a total of at least 10 millions 
of deficients, more than 80 per cent of whom 
are not receiving the necessary attention, 
though our knowledge and experience show 
that these deficiencies can tc prevented and 
remedied to a high degree. The reports you 
have before you are not only replete with in- 
formation upon each of these groups, they are 
also vivid with recommendation for remedy. 
And if we do not perform our duty to these 
children, we leave them dependent, or we pro- 
vide from them the major recruiting ground 
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for the army of ne’er-do-wells and criminals. 

But that we be not discouraged let us bear 
in mind that there are 35,000,000 reasonably 
normal, cheerful human electrons radiating joy 
and mischiefs and hope and faith. Their faces 
are turned toward the light—theirs is the life 
of great adventure. These are the vivid, romp- 
ing, every-day children, our own and our neigh- 
bors, with all their strongly marked differ- 
ences—and the more differences the better. 
The more they charge us with their separate 
problems the more we know they are vitally 
and humanly alive. 

From what we know of foreign countries, 
I am convinced that we have a right to assume 
that we have a larger proportion of happy, 
normal children than any other country in the 
world. And also, on the bright side, your 
reports show that we have 1,500,000 specially 
gifted children. There lies the future leader- 
ship of the Nation if we devote ourselves to 
their guidance. 

In the field of deficient and handicapped 
children, advancing knowledge and care can 
transfer them more and more to the happy lot 
of normal children. And these children, less 
fortunate as they are, have a passion for their 
full rights which appeals to the heart of every 
man and woman. We must get to the cause 
of their handicaps from the beginnings of their 
lives. We must extend the functions of our 
schools and institutions to help them as they 
grow. We must enlarge the services of medical 
inspection and clinics, expand the ministrations 
of the family doctor in their behalf, and very 
greatly increase the hospital facilities for them. 
We must not leave one of them uncared for. 


There are also the complex problems of the 
delinquent child. We need to turn the meth- 
ods of inquiry from the punishment of delin- 
quency to the causes of delinquency. It is not 
the delinquent child that is at the bar of judg- 
ment, but society itself. 

Again, there are the problems of the 
orphaned children. Fortunately we are mak- 
ing progress in this field in some of the States 
through the preservation for them of the home 
by support of their mothers or by placing them 
in homes and thus we reduce the institutional 
services. 

There are vast problems of education in re- 
lation to physical and mental health. With so 
many of the early responsibilities of the home 
drained away by the rapid changes in our mod- 
ern life, perhaps one of the most important 
problems we shall need to meet in the next few 
years is how to return to our children, through 
our schools and extra scholastic channels, that 
training for parenthood which once was the 
natural teaching of the home. With the ad- 
vance of science and advancement of knowledge 
we have learned a thousand things that the 
individual, both parent and child, must know 
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in his own self-protection. And at once the 
relation of our educational system to the prob- 
lem envisages itself, and it goes further. The 
ill-nourished child is in our country not the 
product of poverty; it is largely the product of 
ill-instructed children and ignorant parents. 
Our children all differ in character, in capacity, 
in inclination. If we would give them their full 
chance they must have that service in education 
which develops their special qualities. They 
must have vocational guidance. 

Again, there are the problems of child labor. 
Industry must not rob our children of their 
rightful heritage. Any labor which stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits 
education, that deprives children of the right of 
comradeship, of joy and play, is sapping the 
next generation. 

In the last half century we have herded 
50,000,000 more human beings into towns and 
cities where the whole setting is new to the 
race. We have created highly congested areas 
with a thousand changes resulting in the swift 
transition from a rural and agrarian people to 
an urban, industrial nation. Perhaps the 
widest range of difficulties with which we are 
dealing in the betterment of children grows 
out of this crowding into cities. Problems of 
sanitation and public health loom in every 
direction. Delinquency increases with conges- 
tion. Overcrowding produces disease and con- 
tagion. The child’s natural play place is taken 
from him. His mind is stunted by the lack of 
imaginative surroundings and lack of contact 
with the fields, streams, trees, and birds. Home 
life becomes more difficult. Cheerless homes 
produce morbid minds. Our growth of town 
life unendingly imposes such problems as milk 
and food supplies, for we have shifted these 
children from a diet of ten thousand years’ 
standing. 

Nor is our problem one solely of the city 
child. We have grave responsibilities to the 
rural child. Adequate expert service should be 
as available to him from maternity to maturity. 
Since science discovered the cause of commun- 
icable disease, protection from these diseases for 
the child of the farm is as much an obligation 
to them as to the child of the city. The child 
of the country is handicapped by lack of some 
cultural influences extended by the city. We 
must find ways and means of extending these 
influences to the children of rural districts. 
On the other hand, some of the natural ad- 
vantages of the country child must somehow 
be given back to the city child—more space in 
which to play, contact with nature and natural 
processes. Of these the thoughtless city cheats 
its children. Architectural wizardry and 
artistic skill are transforming our cities into 
wonderlands of beauty, but we must also pre- 
serve in them for our children the yet more 
beautiful art of living. 
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Even aside from congestion, the drastic 
changes in the modern home greatly affect the 
child. Contacts of parents and children are 
much reduced. Once the sole training school 
of the child, the home now shares with the pub- 
lic school, the great children’s clubs and or- 
ganizations, and a hundred other agencies the 
responsibility for him, both in health and dis. 
cipline, from birth to maturity. Upon these 
outside influences does his development now 
very largely depend. 

The problems of the child are not always 
the problems of the child alone. In the vision 
of the whole of our social fabric, we have 
loosened new ambitions, new energies; we have 
produced a complexity of life for which there 
is no precedent. With machines ever enlarging 
man’s power and capacity, with electricity ex- 
tending over the world its magic, with the air 
giving us a wholly new realm, our children 
must be prepared to meet entirely new contacts 
and new forces. They must be physically 
strong and mentally placed to stand up under 
the increasing pressure of life. Their prob- 
lem is not alone one of physical health, but of 
mental, emotional, spiritual health. 

These are a part of the problems that I 
charge you to answer. This task that you have 
come here to perform has never been done 
before. These problems are not easily an- 
swered, they reach the very root of our national 
life. We need to meet them squarely and to 
accuse ourselves as frankly as possible, to see 
all the implications that trail in our wake, and 
to place the blame where it lies and set reso- 
lutely to attack it. From your explorations 
into the mental and moral endowment and op- 
portunities of children will deyelop new meth- 
ods to inspire their creative work and play, to 
substitute love and self-discipline for the rig- 
ors of rule, to guide their recreations into 
wholesome channels, to steer them past the 
reefs of temptation, to develop their characters, 
and to bring them to adult age in tune with 
life, strong in moral fiber, and prepared to play 
more happily their part in the productive tasks 
of human society. 

There has not been before the summation of 
knowledge and experience such as lies before 
this conference. There has been no period 
when it could be undertaken with so much ex- 
perience and background. The Nation looks 
to you to derive from it positive, definite, guid- 
ing judgments. But greater than the facts and 
the judgments, more fundamental than all, we 
need the vision and inspired understanding 10 
interpret these facts and put them into prac- 
tice. I know that this group has the vision 
and the understanding, and you are the picked 
representatives of the people who are thus en- 
dowed. It will rest with you to light the fires 
of that inspiration in the general public con- 
science, and from conscience lead it into action. 
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The many activities which you are assembled 
here to represent touch a thousand points in 
the lives of children. The interest which they 
obtain in the minds and hearts of our country 
is a turning to the original impulses which 
inspired the foundation of our Nation, the 
impulse to secure freedom and betterment of 
each coming generation. The passion of the 
American fathers and mothers is to lift chil- 
dren to higher opportunities than they have 
themselves enjoyed. It burns like a flame in us 
asa people. Kindled in our country by its first 
pioneers, who came here to better the oppor- 
tunities for their children rather than them- 
selves, passed on from one generation to the 
next, it has never dimmed nor died. Indeed 
human progress marches only when children 
excel their parents. In democracy our prog- 
ress is the sum of progress of the individuals— 
that they each individually achieve to the full 
capacity of their abilities and character. Their 
varied personalities and abilities must be 
brought fully to bloom; they must not be 
mentally regimented to a single mold or the 
qualities of many will be stifled; the door of 
opportunity must be opened to each of them. 

May you who are meeting here find in your 
deliberations new fuel with which to light this 
flame of progress so that this occasion may be 
marked with a fresh luster that will set us 
anew on the road through the crowding com- 
plexities of modern life. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Frederick J. Kelly, University of Chicago, 

chairman of the committee on education and 
training, stated that his committee had en- 
deavored to examine from the point of view of 
child health and protection all the agencies 
which have as their object the education and 
training of children up to eighteen years of 
age: the home, the nursery, the kindergarten, 
the elementary school, the high school, special 
classes for non-typical children, programs of 
recreation and physical education, vocational 
education and guidance, child labor, churches, 
movies, radios, newspapers and magazines, boy 
and girl organizations, etc. He summed up 
the conclusions of seven committees and ninety 
sub-committees under the following thirteen 
headings, which, as high lights, will stir the 
imagination of the American people: 

1. Deep public interest in children 

2. The child and human progress 

3. The child in a machine age 

4, The child and-his birthright 

5. The child and democracy 

6. The child and his home 

7. The child and his school 

8. The child and his church 

9. The child and his play 

10. The child and his character 

11. The child and his vocation 
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12. The child and adult education 
13. A program based on research 


FINAL SUMMARY 

At the closing session, Secretary Wilbur 
summed up the following 19-point program, 
which was adopted by the conference: 

1. Every child is entitled to be understood, 
and all dealings with him should be based on 
the fullest understanding of the child. 

2. Every prospective mother should have 
suitable information, medical supervision dur- 
ing the prenatal period, and competent care at 
confinement. Every mother should have post- 
natal medical supervision for herself and child. 

3. Every child should receive periodical 
health examinations before and during the 
school period, including adolescence, by the 
family physician or the school or other public 
physicians and such examination by specialists 
and such hospital care as its special needs may 
require. 

4. Every child should have regular dental 
examination and care. 

5. Every child should have instruction in the 
schools in health and in safety from accidents, 
and every teacher should be trained in health 
programs. 

6. Every child should be protected from com- 
municable diseases to which it might be ex- 
posed at home, in school or at play, and pro- 
tected from impure milk and food. 

7. Every child should have proper sleeping 
rooms, diet, hours of sleep and play, and par- 
ents should receive expert information as to 
the needs of children of various ages as to these 
questions. 

8. Every child should attend a school which 
has proper seating, lighting, ventilation, and 
sanitation. For younger children, kindergar- 
tens and nursery schools should be provided to 
supplement home care. 

9. The school should be so organized as to 
discover and develop the special abilities of 
each child, and should assist in vocational 
guidance, for children, like men succeed by the 
use of their strongest qualities and special 
interests. 

10. Every child should have some form of re- 
ligious, moral, and character training. 

11. Every child has a right to play with 
adequate facilities therefor. 

12. With the expanding domain of the com- 
munity’s responsibilities for children, there 
should be proper provision for and supervision 
of recreation and entertainment. 

13. Every child should be protected against 
labor that stunts growth, either physical or 
mental, that limits education, that deprives 
children of the rights of comradeship, of joy 
and play. 

14, Every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, 
or otherwise physically handicapped should be 
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given expert study and corrective treatment 
where there is the possibility of relief, and ap- 
propriate development or training. Children 
with subnormal or abnormal mental conditions 
should receive adequate study, protection, train- 
ing, and care. 

Where the child does not have these services, 
due to inadequate income of the family, then 
such services must be provided to him by the 
community. Obviously, the primary necessity 
in protection and development of children 
where poverty is an element in the problem is 
an adequate standard of living and security for 
the family within such groups. 

15. Every waif and orphan in need must be 
supported. 

16. Every child is entitled to the feeling that 
he has a home. The extension of the services 
in the community should supplement and not 
supplant parents. 

17. Children who habitually fail to meet nor- 
mal standards of human behavior should be 
provided special care under the guidance of the 
school, the community health or welfare cen- 
ter, or other agency for continued supervision, 
or, if necessary, control. 

18. The rural child should have a satisfac- 
tory schooling, health, protection, and welfare 
facilities. 

19. In order that these minimum protections 
of the health and welfare of children may be 
everywhere available, there should be a district, 
county, or community organization for health 
education and welfare, with full-time officials, 
coordinating with a State-wide program which 
will be responsible to a nation-wide service of 
general information, statistics, and scientific 
research. This should include: 

(a) Trained full-time public health offi- 
cials with public health nurses, sanitary in- 
spection, and laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare services for 
the relief and aid of children in special need 
from poverty or misfortune, for the protec- 
tion of children from abuse, neglect, ex- 
ploitation, or moral hazard. 

(d) The development of voluntary or- 
ganizations for children for purposes of in- 
struction, health, and recreation through 
private effort and benefaction. When pos- 
sible, existing agencies should be coordinated. 
It is the purpose of this conference to es- 

tablish the standards by which the efficiency 
of such services may be tested in the commun- 
ity and to develop the creation of such services. 
These standards are defined in many particu- 
lars in the reports of the committees of the 
conference. 

The conference recommends that the continu- 
ing committee to be appointed by the President 
from the conference shall study points upon 
which agreement has not been reached, shall 
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develop further standards, shall encourage the 
establishment of services for children, and re. 
port to the members of the conference through 
the President. 


Cost of Textbooks 


The Statistical Summary of Education, 1927. 
28, recently published by the Federal Office 
of Education, contains one section of valuable 
data that had not previously been collected 
since 1915. This has to do with expenditures 
for textbooks. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has ascertained that only 1 63/100 per cent 
of the expenditures for public schools is rep- 
resented by the net cost of public-school text- 
books. This figure is much smaller than that 
for 1913, when 2 73/100 per cent of the ex- 
penditure for public schools was represented 
by the net cost of textbooks. He also found 
that in 1928 the net cost of public-school text- 
books, elementary and high school, was $1.351 
per child enrolled. These are indeed low fig- 
ures and clearly show that so far as textbooks 
are concerned public-school expenditures are 
handled very economically. Indeed the ques- 
tion might be raised whether our expenditures 
for textbooks are not disproportionately small. 

For those with a taste for statistics there 
is a wealth of data in this summary. It is 
shown, for instance, that the total net cost of 
books for elementary schools, public and pri- 
vate, in the United States and Philippine 
Islands amounts to nearly $23,000,000, while 
the corresponding cost for high-school text- 
books is a bit over $16,000,000. Thus the net 
cost of school textbooks produced in the United 
States amounts in grand total to about $39, 
000,000. This business is divided among sixty 
publishers including the state printer in Cali- 
fornia. 

Of course this $39,000,000 for school text- 
books seems small when we compare it with 
some of our other expenditures. According to 
the statistical abstract of the United States for 
1929, the manufacture of chewing gum is 4 
business half as large again, and that of mak- 
ing confectionery ten times as large. Even in 
these days of small, plain hats for the ladies, 
millinery costs five times as much as school 
textbooks. Soap costs seven times as much; 
and when we come to the figures for cigars and 
cigarettes, we find that our tribute to. Lady 
Nicotine is about twenty-five times that to 
Minerva, if the latter lady is fairly repre- 
sented by textbooks for the schools. Even for 
the lowly match, which blazes for an instant 
as we light our cigarette, we surrender more 
millions than we do for the arithmetics, geog- 
raphies, and other textbooks with which we 
equip all the elementary grades of all our 
public and private schools. Truly we ought 
to be able to afford the best textbooks. 
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The Financing of American-Level 


Schools 


Pau R. Mort 


Director of the School of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 


One of the outstanding characteristics of 
American education in the last decade is the 
need generally felt for the reorganization of 
the system of finance. On every hand there 
are indications of the failure of the system of 
financing public schools that has been in oper- 
ation from the beginning of our public school 
system. In every state which has not yet 
solved this problem, there are vast areas in 
which the educational opportunities offered 
boys and girls are upon a mere literacy level. 
In these communities the educational level falls 
far short of the average American level of edu- 
cation, or even of the level of education pro- 
vided in communities of average wealth. The 
contrast between the education offered in these 
communities and that offered in the abler com- 
munities in the states is so great as to be 
almost unbelievable. 


Paut R. Mort 


This is a situation which can no longer be 
disregarded. Attempts to submerge it at one 
point would cause the problem to arise at an- 
other. It is tied up with the inadequacy of the 
machinery of local government, with farm re- 
lief, and with social problems. At the other 
end of the scale we find administrators of state 
universities looking to other sources than to 


taxation for funds with which to support that 
program of higher education which was an 
ideal of all of the newer states, turning too 
often to the temptation of retrenchment in 
these very ideals themselves because of the 
failure of the state, through the agency of a 
worn-out system of taxation, to provide the 
comparatively limited funds necessary to sup- 
port adequately a university far superior to 
any state university now in existence. 

Every state that has not taken significant 
steps to revamp its financial system is facing 
these critical problems. They cannot be solved 
by a mere shifting about of funds. They can- 
not be solved by a reduction of expenditures, 
and if they could, a social order of rapidly in- 
creasing complexity should not be tempted to 
accept such a solution. They cannot be solved 
by compromising the ideals of those who set up 
our school system, nor should those who find 
through such compromise an alleviation of 
some of their difficulties permit their immediate 
worries to allow such compromise. 

This is a time when workers in all fields of 
public education, workers in every aspect of 
local government, and workers in every aspect 
of state government other than education, must 
bring themselves to the one and only funda- 
mental solution of these conditions: a reorgan- 
ization of the system of financing government 
which will make available through a more ade- 
quate taxing system funds which are economi- 
cally available in abundance. 

We need not tolerate for any of the boys 
and girls in the state educational conditions 
which communities of average ability would 
not tolerate for their boys and girls. We need 
not tolerate restricted budgets for our higher 
education institutions at a time when the prin- 
ciple of state support for adequate higher edu- 
cation demands so little as it does today. The 
experience of those states which have seriously 
attacked this problem as a problem of social 
engineering indicates that while the present 
system does not call for toleration, it does not, 
likewise, call for mere temporary alleviation. 
It calls for a fundamental and far-reaching 
revamping of our whole system of support of 
state and local government. 

It is perhaps a natural result that that 
branch of state and local government which 
is almost equal in its cost to all other state 
and local governments combined should be the 
first to analyze the difficulties involved and 
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therefore the first to propose ways and means 
for the reorganization of the financial system. 
Through the vast amount of research in this 
field during the period of the last decade, the 
field of education today has a clear-cut under- 
standing of the relationship of the state and 
the locality to its finances. It understands the 
principles underlying the financing of educa- 
tion and the demands of these principles upon 
the state and upon the locality. It can today, 
by exact methods, point out the type of pro- 
gram below which no community should be 
allowed to go and can lay out clearly and 
definitely the responsibility of the state and 
every locality for such a program of education. 

The very fact that education represents so 
large a part of state and local government 
makes an adequate system of financing the 
public schools a possible vehicle for such a 
reorganization of the financing of state and 
local government as will not only have a salu- 
tary effect upon public education itself, but 
upon all government, state and local. The 
report of the Kansas Tax Code Commission, 
submitted to the Governor in December, 1929, 
bears this out. After studying the possible 
new indices by which the ability to pay taxes 
by various individuals in the state could be 
better measured, this commission found itself 
in a position where it was desirable to shift 
the burden to the extent of $8,000,000 from 
property as an index to other indices of ability 
to pay. In seeking a vehicle for. making this 
tax shift without the danger of failure to 
obtain the very relief for which they were 
working, this commission was at a loss until 
it turned to the proposal for the refinancing 
of the public school system made by the Kansas 
School Code Commission in its report of 
October, 1928. Referring to the school financ- 
ing plan, the Tax Code Commission makes the 
following statement: 

“An allocation of the revenue from the pro- 
posed new sources of revenue—the gross 
production tax, income tax, and sales tax, if 
adopted—to the school code plan accom- 
plishes two objects: It will finance the 
(school) code plan to whatever extent 
revenue is produced; and it assures, what in 
the Commission’s judgment is a vital mat- 
ter, that the new revenues will not be an 
added tax burden. 

“This matter of the allocation of new 
revenue is difficult without the school code 
plan. The only other use that the Commis- 
sion sees for the proposed new revenue is 
to allocate it to the general fund of the state, 
and this does not offer any guaranty that it 
will not be an added tax upon the people.” 
This is a recognition of the fact that educa- 

tion alone, of all the branches of state and local 
government, has developed the techniques for 
a financial program which are usable as a 
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vehicle for solving one of the outstanding prob- 
lems which state government faces at the 
present critical time. The principles under- 
lying the financing of public education are two 
in number. They may be called the principle 
of the equalization of educational opportunity 
and the efficiency principle. 


The principle of equalization of educational 
opportunity demands that the state shall define 
a satisfactory program of education below 
which no community in the state shall be per- 
mitted to go. It then follows that the state 
must provide a system of financing this pro- 
gram of education, either from state sources 
or from a combination of state and local sources 
so devised that the burden of the minimum 
program shall fall upon the people in all locali- 
ties according to their taxpaying ability. In 
this principle will be noted both the promise 
of adequate educational opportunities for boys 
and girls and the trend toward equity in tax- 
ation. 


The efficiency principle demands that the 
burden of supporting the minimum program of 
education. and supporting the other usual 
governmental functions allocated to localities 
be financed in such a manner that the tax 
sources from which local initiative must derive 
its support shall not be required to carry an 
unfair share of the cost of government. 


This principle is the resultant of two forces 
operating in our modern life. One of these is 
our regard for local self-government which 
places the greater part of the responsibility 
for the success of schools upon the localities, 
making the state, in the setting up of state- 
wide standards, a follower of progressive com- 
munities more than an innovator of new ideas. 

The second great force is the force of social 
change which places upon education, as well 
as upon other aspects of our life, a continual 
demand for adaptation. If education is to 
serve the boys and girls of today as well as the 
education of yesterday served the present gen- 
eration, it is obvious that the education which 
is given the boys and girls of today must be 
well suited to the social conditions under which 
they must live even as the education which the 
present generation received was fitted to its 
needs. In other words, our minimum program 
of opportunities guaranteed to all boys and 
girls must be kept abreast of the times and the 
way must be paved largely by local school dis- 
tricts operating on their own initiative. 

In brief, the principle of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity demands a financing system 
which will give to every boy and girl in the 
state a satisfactory program of education with- 
out undue burden upon any group of citizens, 
and the principle of efficiency demands that 
conditions be made which will favor the con- 
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The Junior College of the University 
of Pittsburgh | 


C. STANTON BELFOUR, Assistant Director, University Extension 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The University of Pittsburgh has recently 
established three junior colleges in Western 
Pennsylvania. These colleges are located at 
Johnstown -(1927), Uniontown (1928), and 
Erie (1928). They were established in coop- 
eration with the boards of education in these 
cities and the relationship thus procured has 
proved quite satisfactory. 

The university is a pioneer in establishing 
junior colleges as parts of itself. It believed 
that there was a need for the extension of the 
privileges of higher education to other centers 
than Pittsburgh in Western Pennsylvania. 
Chartered as it was at one time by the Com- 
monwealth as the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, the university has extended its serv- 
ice beyond the Pittsburgh campus. 

The work in each of the centers started with 
late afternoon and evening extension courses, 
offered particularly for teachers. Later, sum- 
mer sessions were added and finally junior col- 
leges were established. 

At Johnstown in 1926, S. J. Slawson, late 
superintendent of schools, asked the university 
authorities to outline a plan for a junior col- 
lege to be conducted in the new senior high 
school building through the cooperation of the 
university and the Johnstown public school 
authorities. A legal question arose regarding 
the right of the Johnstown board to lease quar- 
ters to the university. During the 1926 session 
of the assembly an amendment to Section 627 
of the School Code was passed, providing that: 


“The board of school directors of any school dis- 
trict shall have power and authority to lease any 
part of their respective school building, equipment, 
and premises to any university or college of the 
Commonwealth, approved by the State Council of 
Education, for the purpose of conducting and main- 
taining therein university or collegiate courses. 
Such leases shall be subject to the terms and regu- 
lations which may be adopted by the board of 
school directors, and shall be further subject to the 
approval of the State Council of Education.” 


With this permissive legislation, the plan 
for the Johnstown Junior College of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh was perfected, approved 
by the State Council of Education, and the 
Junior College was opened to freshmen in Sep- 
tember of 1927. James Killius, who succeeded 
8. J. Slawson as superintendent of schools, 
has continued and further perfected the co- 
operation between the local school authorities 
and the university. 

The Erie center had its beginnings, as was 


the case in Johnstown, in occasional extension 
and evening courses. In 1926, a summer bio- 
logical station was opened. The following year 
an extensive program of late afternoon and 
evening courses was conducted in rented quar- 
ters with a resident faculty. A branch sum- 
mer session was added in 1928. The junior 
college was opened in September of 1928 with 
courses for freshmen endorsed by Superin- 
tendent John C. Diehl of the city schools. 

Uniontown, like Johnstown and Erie, has 
served as an extension teaching center for 
many years. In 1927, Superintendent M. D. 
Proctor and his board offered their cooperation 
for the establishment of a junior college at 
Uniontown. This was followed by a survey of 
the district by the division of research in 
higher education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Out of this intensive investigation by 
John Morris of the division, the plans for the 
Uniontown Junior College were developed. 
Courses were opened to freshmen in Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

Thus it is evident from this very brief re- 
view that the program at each center has come 
from a few scattered extension courses to a 
full program of day courses for freshmen and 
sophomores, an evening program of graduate 
and undergraduate courses, and a branch 
summer session. In the beginning, a few in- 
structors traveled from the campus; now, each 
center has its own resident faculty. The first 
classes met in public schoolrooms; now, sepa- 
rate quarters fully equipped for university 
work are available. 

The establishment of 430 junior colleges with 
over 67,000 students in 1930 indicates that the 
junior college movement is a substantial one. 
But the junior college centers of the University 
of Pittsburgh are unique in their organization, 
administration, and control. The California 
junior college is a part of the public school 
system, a division of public education similar 
to the high school and the elementary school. 
It is tax supported. In the South, junior col- 
leges are private institutions, privately en- 
dowed and controlled. They cooperate with the 
State universities. Many of them were once 
four-year colleges. The Pittsburgh junior col- 
leges are parallel only in that they offer the 
freshman and sophomore day courses. It is 
the parent university which is responsible for 
organization, administration, and control. 
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To date, the University of Pittsburgh has 
found it convenient to use the term “center” for 
its three establishments. Since courses are 
offered in addition to the day program, the 
term “junior college” is not all-inclusive. Each 
center has a head executive officer responsible 
to the director of university extension. There 
is maximum cooperation with the entire campus 
organization. 

The same curriculum is offered in the Junior 
Colleges of each center as is available on the 
campus: freshman and sophomore courses in 
liberal arts, engineering, business administra- 
tion, and education, and the pre-professional 
courses in law, medicine, and dentistry. With 
the exception of two courses in dentistry, all 
required courses are offered in the Junior Col- 
leges. Advanced graduate and undergraduate 
courses are taught in the afternoons, on Satur- 
days, and in the summer sessions. 

The instructional staff must be qualified not 
only to conduct junior college courses, but also 
to offer advanced evening courses. Instructors 
are appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the director of extension, the dean of the school, 
and the head of the department concerned. 
At the present time the resident faculty for 
the three centers includes: 21 at Johnstown; 
22 at Erie; and 16 at Uniontown. Six faculty 
members travel from the campus to the off- 
campus centers for late afternoon and evening 
courses. 

Courses are offered in the following depart- 
ments: 


History 

Italian 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Physical Education 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Spanish 

Zoology 


Accounting 

Business Law 
Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 
Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering 
English 

Finance 

French 


First semester enrolments for the three cen- 
ters, based on the registrar’s reports, are 
distributed as follows: 


Late Afternoon 
Junior College and Evening 
141 70 


902 
1,130 
1,195 


Summer 
203 
222 
409 
494 


Year 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


441 
552 
548 . 


The credits for courses earned in the junior 
colleges, the evening classes, and the summer 
sessions of these centers have the status of 
resident credits of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. They are so designated by the uni- 
versity and are recognized as such by the State 
Council of Education. Of the 141 students 
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who entered in 1927 at Johnstown, forty have 
transferred on completion of their junior col- 
lege work to twenty-four colleges and univer- 
sities, exclusive of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The credits of. these transfer students 
have been accepted on the same basis as simi- 
lar credits earned on the campus at Pittsburgh. 

The junior college students are subject to 

the same regulations affecting campus students. 
They take the same freshman tests, the same 
physical examinations, have the same financial 
obligations, work under the same grading sys- 
tem, et cetera. The same system of guidance 
and personnel counselling is in vogue. The 
development of activities through student in- 
itiative and faculty guidance has been copied 
to a marked degree from campus practices. 

The extension division of the university has 

recently completed a study of those Johnstown 
Junior College students who transferred to 
the campus of the University and to other col- 
leges. Sixty per cent came to Pittsburgh and 
forty per cent entered other colleges, includ- 
ing Bowdoin, Bucknell, Cornell, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Wooster, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania State, Temple, Virginia, and 
Washington and Jefferson. Their progress on 
the campus and elsewhere was equal to or 
better than their records for the entire two 
years in the junior college. 

The special features of the University of 

Pittsburgh junior college plan include: 

1. Provision of facilities for higher educa- 
tion for which there is a definite demand, 
and which, for the present, no other 
agency is prepared to furnish 

. Assurance of financial stability through 
connection with the university 

. Status of credits earned in the junior col- 
lege is the same as resident university 
credits and these credits are accepted by 
other accredited institutions as such 

. Combination of junior college courses with 
an evening program demands a better 
faculty with preparation to offer advanced 
courses 

. Benefits of a large university organiza- 
tion are applied to the junior college 
division. 





Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave. It is 
not teaching the youth the shape of letters and 
the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them 
to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their 
literature to lust. It means, on the contrary, 
training them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and souls. 
It is a painful, continual, and difficult work 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warn- 
ing, by precept, and by praise, but above all— 
by example.—John Ruskin. 





The Principal of the Small High 


School of Pennsylvania 


REEDER L. ESHLEMAN 
Assistant Superintendent, Lancaster County Public Schools 
Millersville, Pa. 


There is an ever-growing interest in the 
high school principalship as a profession. This 
interest is shared by all groups connected with 
education. Many deplore the fact that the 
principal is usually selected from among the 
successful teachers with little thought of the 
candidate’s former preparation for a principal- 
ship. Others criticize the principal for per- 
forming clerical duties which an office clerk 
could successfully perform. There are some 
who claim that the principal is often only the 
head teacher. These criticisms are especially 
aimed at the small high school. 

In 1924 three of every four high schools in 
the United States had fewer than 100 pupils. 
Practically one-third of the secondary schools 
of Pennsylvania have fewer than 100 pupils. 
The January, 1929, number of The School 
Review states that 78 per cent of the high 
schools of the United States are located in 
Even 


communities of 2,500 population or less. 
though these schools enroll less than 30 per 
cent of the total secondary school population, 
it is evident that the small high school has 
an important function to perform in American 


education. So we find that the term “small 
high school” is beginning to appear in educa- 
tional literature to designate a type. 

The following study resulted from an at- 
tempt to gather some facts concerning the 
actual conditions existing among the principal- 
ships of the smaller high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. The study has been based largely on 
the answers to 112 questionnaires returned 
from a total of 170 sent to all of the four-year 
high schools (excluding vocational schools) of 
the State, whose enrolments in 1926-1927 were 
between 47 and 100 pupils. Fifty-four of the 
counties of the State are included in the study. 

At the time the study was made, 1928-1929, 
the median enrolment of the 112 schools was 
87, while the median number of teachers em- 
ployed in these schools was four. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL 

The chief measure used to determine the edu- 
cational preparation of the principals is the 
number of years they have spent in school 
beyond the high school. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that preparation cannot be measured 
accurately by the time spent in training. 


The following table shows the type of train- 
ing received by the 112 principals of small high 
schools in Pennsylvania: 


Type of Training Number’ Per Cent 


High school graduate 
Normal college graduate 
College graduate 
Pursued graduate work 
Master’s Degree 

The length of graduate study ranged from 
six semester hours to two years. 

The median length of training of the 112 
principals is equivalent to 4.2 years beyond the 
high school. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


It is generally recognized that valuable train- 
ing for a school principalship is to be obtained 
through experience, both as teacher and as 
principal. This was especially true two or 
three decades ago when no specific training for 
the principalship could be obtained in colleges 
or training schools. Certain types of experi- 
ence are essential or at least valuable even with 
the best professional training. 

The table gives the type of experience and 
the length of the experience of the 112 
principals: 

Average Average 


No. ears for 
Years Group 


Per 
Type of Experience Number Cent 


Rural teaching 51.8 
Graded schools 26.8 
High school (teacher). 67 
High school (principal) 102 91 
At present position 
more than one year 98 87.5 
Total previous experi- 
11 98.2 


The first column of figures gives the num- 
ber of principals having the various experi- 
ences. The next column gives the same fact 
in per cents of the total number. The third col- 
umn gives the length of experience for the 
number having that experience. The last col- 
umn gives the average for the 112 principals. 
Thus if we consider the experience as principal 
of high school, 102 or 97.5 per cent, have had 
this experience previous to the current year. 
The 102 men averaged 6.4 years and for the 
112 there would be an average of 5.9 years as 
principal. 

Ten of the principals reported that they had 
no previous educational experience of any type 
when they entered the duties of principal. 
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Fourteen or 12.5 per cent of the group were 
at their present position for the first time. 

Judging from the above table, the present 
principals have obtained the greatest amount 
of their experience in high schools and the least 
in graded schools. The group as a whole have 
an average length of 10.2 years’ experience. 
Two significant facts can also be noted from 
this table: (1) the turnover for the school year 
1928-1929 was 12.5 per cent, (2) the average 
tenure seems to be about three and one-third 
years, as that is the average length of time the 
group has been in its present position. 

It was also gathered from the study that the 
positions held immediately previous to accept- 
ing the high school principalship were as fol- 
lows: rural school, nine; grade school, eighteen ; 
high school teacher, seventy-five; and no previ- 
ous experience, ten; total, 112. 

The principals were also asked to distribute 
the thirty hours of the school week among four 
major types of duties. The table shows the 
average number of hours per week and the pro- 
portion of the time devoted to the various 


duties: 
Hours Per Cent 
Type of Work Per Week of Time 
Teaching 16.4 54.7 
Office work ; 
Supervision of instruction 
Extra-curicular activities 


Even though the greater part of the day is 
spent at teaching, it is significant that the prin- 
cipal of the small high school has 45 per cent 
of the day to devote to supervision and other 


duties. In a small school this should be ample 
time for effective supervision and administra- 
tion. 

Sixty-four of the men reported that an aver- 
age of 4.4 hours was given each week to com- 
munity work outside of the school. 

The salaries of the principals range from 
$1,300 to $3,000. The median salary for the 
group was $2,061 per year. The middle 50 per 
cent of the salaries ranged between $1,844 and 
$2,267 yearly. 





Our sun is more than a million times larger 
than the earth, yet it is hardly a medium-sized 
sun. Betelgeuse, the beautiful orange-red star 
in Orion, has about 27,000,000 times the volume 
of our sun, and red Antares may be a still 
larger sun. Antares is less dense than the 
best vacuum which we can make in the physics 
laboratory; but some of the smallest stars are 
so dense that a cubic inch of their substance 
would weigh a ton. Thus it would take a pow- 
erful derrick to lift a lump of this substance 
the size of a golf ball; and a railroad flat car 
could hardly hold up the weight of a lump the 
size of a man’s doubled fists! 

Caldwell and Curtis: Introduction to 
Science 
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The Purpose of Art in the 
Public Schools 


Hexen Scotr Dien, 
State College, Pa. 

It is not the purpose of art in the public 
schools to make artists.of American children. 
The purpose is not to induce any child to follow 
an artistic career. Art is not something in- 
jected into the educational curriculum, far 
distant from any of the other subjects. Art 
is related to every line of work in the public 
school procedure and furthermore it intensifies 
the pupils’ interest in them all. 


Art is taught to children in order that they 
might be more nearly able to appreciate the 
beauty there is in life. They need not them- 
selves be creators of lovely things, but boys 
and girls can be made conscious of the aesthetic 
taste displayed by the world in general. 


The twentieth century is by no means the 
beginning era of art. God saw the necessity 
of beauty when he created the world. He 
gave to man the song of a bird, the fragrance 
of flowers, and the benefit of symmetrical form. 
He is the divine contributor of nature’s 
aesthetic colors and forms, to all generations. 


Why should our boys and girls be obliged to 
go through life utterly unconscious of the vast 
amount of beauty that surrounds them? When 
they enter the business world, good taste and 
knowledge of artistic principles will be im- 
portant factors bearing on the success of 
those young men and women. 


Every business in the country today knows 
the value of art in its products. From the 
lowest to the highest position, the power of 
beauty is being emphasized. 


The knowledge that is given to children in 
the public schools as to form, pattern, and 
color, is never wasted. That training can be 
applied to good taste in dress, in wise selection 
of furnishings for the home, careful discrimina- 
tion in choosing pictures for various needs and 
places. This power of differentiation on the 
part of individuals takes careful study. What 
better place for children to get that training 
than in the public school? 


Periods allotted in the school curriculum 
for art instruction are not a sacrifice of time. 
Every person and every thing with which the 
art-conscious individual comes in contact are 
benefited. The school is doing its bit toward 
helping make the world more beautiful and 
more livable by imbuing its students with the 
knowledge of art principles to be applied where- 
ever they see fit. 

Great artists are not likely to emerge from 
the classroom, but there will appear aesthetic- 
loving boys and girls who will be the future 
art-appreciative men and women of America. 





The Purity of Baccalaureus Artium 


PHILIP L. HARRIMAN, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


into teachers’ colleges, it became neces- 

sary, of course, to recognize the graduates 
of such institutions by an academic degree. 
The liberal arts colleges having appropriated 
the A. B. degree, the choice lay between the 
B. S. and any other degree that could be de- 
vised, such as the B. Ed. To meet the growing 
demand for scientific training, the liberal arts 
colleges had expanded their curricula during 
the latter third of the nineteenth century and 
set up a degree frankly regarded as inferior 
to the primum gradum in artibus, earned only 
by those students who prepared themselves in 
the classics. Only after a long struggle did 
the B. S. attain to a position of respect. Yet 
the fact that teachers’ colleges were allowed to 
grant it is an indication that liberal arts facul- 
ties did not regard it as nearly as sacred as 
the baccalaureus artium.. Precedent for the 
B. Ed. had already been established by the 
standard colleges that found it necessary for 
the preservation of their existence to allow 
academic recognition for courses in agriculture, 
fine arts, oratory, and the like. Twerity-five 


Aw the normal schools had developed 


years ago there were scores of baccalaureate 
degrees awarded in the various fields, but the 
A. B. was generally reserved for the classical 


course. Hence it had to be maintained in all 
its purity, and preserved from the taint of 
worldly and professional training. Teachers’ 
colleges and schools of education could hardly 
covet the privilege of awarding it. 

In view of the alarm of liberal arts faculties 
over the encroachments of education upon the 
time-honored program, it is of no little interest 
to trace the origins of the degree which they 
seek to protect so zealously. According to its 
etymology, bachelor had a very humble origin. 
It comes down from the Latin through the 
French, and carries in its attendant meaning 
the traces of its lowly ancestry. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary tells the whole 
sad tale. The word once meant, as it sometimes 
does today, “any male animal, when without 
a mate during the breeding time.” In Late 
Latin it was employed to refer to bulls; ther 
later “a soldier not old or rich enough to lead 
his retainers into battle with a banner.” The 
word came into use among the members of the 
trade guilds during the early part of the Middle 
Ages. It then referred to any apprentice who 
had not yet fulfilled all the requirements for 
membership in his guild, but who had passed 
satisfactorily some definite preliminary re- 
quirements. 

Such is the lineage of the word. When the 


universities developed out of the studium 
generale, they adopted the practices of the 
trade guilds, even to the matter of recognizing 
the status of the apprentices or students. The 
very early universities were indeed legally rec- 
ognized as guilds, universitas discipulorum et 
magistrorum, that is, a guild of pupils and 
masters. Naturally, therefore, the well estab- 
lished practices of the other guilds were taken 
over almost ix toto. Among the practices of 
the old trade guilds was a system of recognizing 
the stages through which an apprentice passed 
on his way to full membership in his group. 
Each successive title was definitely professional 
of course, and so also were the titles or degrees 
of the early universities. That the baccalau- 
reate ever meant anything other than direct, 
professional, wordly attainment is a fact over- 
looked by modern faculties of liberal arts. 
Yet the first universities developed out of 
social conditions which led to definite needs 
for specialization. Thus Paris was at first a 
university for the teaching of theology; 
Salerno, for medicine; Bologna, for law. Out 
of these professional schools there developed 
the four traditional faculties of law, medicine, 
theology, and arts, which characterized nearly 
all of the sixty or seventy universities which 
were in existence by: the time of the Renais- 
sance. The course of study varied from four 
years in the arts college to fourteen in the 
school of theology. The degrees, in all cases, 
had their origin in the practices of the guilds 
and were definitely professional in their nature. 
Thus the bachelor’s degree, which made its 
appearance in the thirteenth century, signified 
that its possessor had passed some preliminary 
requirements and was on his way to the mas- 
ter’s or the doctor’s degree. He might teach 
at times when the masters and doctors were 
not holding lectures, and so acquire ability 
in the art of pedagogy. In the fifteenth century 
the word came to be applied to those who, at 
Paris, for example, had passed the age of four- 
teen, had studied logic for two years, and had 
engaged in a disputation under the direction of 
the masters. No finality was attached to the 
degree. It was merely a bit of recognition 
which was given at a definite point in the 
course leading toward a professional degree, 
as in theology, law, medicine, or arts. In the 
arts faculty at Paris the licentiate became the 
first real degree which carried any finality with 
it. This degree was given to those who had 
met the high requirements, had passed the 
determinance, were at least twenty-one years 
of age, and were unmarried. It was a profes- 
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sional degree and carried with it the right to 
teach anywhere, jus ubi docendi. The master’s 
or the doctor’s degree was very easy to obtain 
after this difficult stage was passed. 


By the fifteenth century the universities had 
formulated a rather definite policy with refer- 
ence to the bachelor’s degree, especially in the 
arts faculty. The title was given to pupil- 
teachers who were on the way to the higher 
degree, but who had, like their prototypes in 
the trade guilds, passed a certain definite point 
in their training. Under the direction of the 
masters these practice teachers gave instruc- 
tion in the extraordinary courses, those courses 
_ which were held usually in the afternoons 
while the regular faculty members were at 
rest. The baccalaureus in artibus was plainly 
in its origin, according to mediaeval university 
practice, a vocational degree or title. The 
A. B. was a degree for teachers, and was 
awarded to teachers-in-training at a time when 
they were able to prove their fitness for prac- 
tice teaching. 

That the A.B. degree represents the success- 
ful completion of a course of study free from 
the taint of professional training finds no 
justification in the practices followed during 
the centuries while university traditions were 
being established. It was in its origin, and 
should properly be so today, the degree for 
teachers’ colleges and schools of education to 
confer upon their graduates. In fact, the 
faculty of arts was definitely and frankly the 
teacher-training group in the early universities. 
The universities began as guilds organized for 
the giving of professional training in law, 
theology, medicine, and arts. The arts faculty 
not only prepared students for the professional 
faculties of law, medicine, and theology; but 
it was itself a professional faculty for the 
training of teachers. After the superior facul- 
ties had appropriated the doctor’s degree, the 
arts faculty formulated definite requirements 
for the primum gradum in artibus, or A. B., 
and the secundum gradum in artibus, or the 
M. A. Both degrees were professional. Both 
were given to teachers. Whatever may be the 
reason for the practice of teachers’ colleges 
and schools of education to award the B. S., the 
B. S. in Ed., the B. Ed., or any other alpha- 
betical concoction, at least it is plain that on 
historical grounds the assumed purity of the 
baccalaureus artium is wrong. The degree is 
professional and it should be given to teachers 
who have completed a teachers’ college or a 
school of education course for their profes- 
sional work. 





For age and want, save while you may; 
no morning sun lasts the whole day.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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Motivating Geography 
STANLEY S. SMITH 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

A proper presentation of geography demands 
that the child be brought into actual contact 
with the world that he is studying. To fail 
to do this is to ignore the present trend of edu- 
cation. Visual education lends itself perfectly 
to a successful introduction of the child to this 
complex world of ours. But if it is to func- 
tion effectively, the schools must be supplied 
with such materials which will give the children 
concrete experiences with conditions and influ- 
ences in the world in which they live and vivid 
impressions of them. In order to become ac- 
quainted with the world, he must be put into 
actual contact with the world. This can be 
done in two ways: by taking the child into the 
world and by bringing the world to the child. 

The following suggestions are the result of 
classroom experiences with a limited amount 
of available material. Yet they serve well, as 
was indicated by an experiment with six geog- 
raphy classes. All classes were given the same 
test for the purpose of evaluation. To three 
much visual material was presented; the other 
three confined their attention entirely to the 
textbook. The classes were tested with obvious 
results in favor of those classes in which visual 
material was presented. The methods and 
materials will be explained in the following 
paragraphs. 

A short field trip to practically any hill or 
bank will suffice to illustrate clearly the effects 
of erosion by heat, water, and possibly wind. 
Thus the effects of these agencies are vividly 
impressed on the minds of the children, espe- 
cially if compared to soil protected by abundant 
plant life. Incidentally various rock specimens 
may be collected and their relation to the 
soil explained. A splendid rock and mineral 
collection may be made by urging the children 
to bring all the different kinds they find. For 
rocks foreign to any specific locality the rail- 
road bed serves as an excellent collecting 
ground. It is an easy step from rocks, through 
disintegration, to soil. 

Many splendid experiments with soil may be 
set up with a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort. Various types of soil, e.g., sand, 
clay, sand and gravel, loam, etc., may be gath- 
ered in a number of cigar boxes and by regu- 
lating the amount of light, heat, and water, the 
effects of these different conditions may be 
studied and related definitely to geography in 
explaining industries, crops, and population. 
This also affords an opportunity to plant and 
become acquainted with the different grains, 
although it is highly improbable that they will 
grow to maturity. 

Supplementary reading is of invaluable 

(Turn to page 380) 
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Cooperation Between Principals 


’ 


Associations 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 
Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gulliver went to sleep in the land of the 
Lilliputians and awoke to find himself help- 
lessly bound by many tiny ropes. In much the 
same way the elementary school principalship 
has been frequently shackled by petty routine. 
Recently, however, the rapidly growing 
strength of principals’ associations has made 
it clear that the elementary school principal- 
ship is shaking off the ties of tradition. In- 
dividual principals are catching the vision of 
the powerful influence for good which the 
school headship offers. Groups are forming 
into effective organizations for mass action. 
Significant as these past and present changes 
have been, the principalship has yet to realize 
fully the constructive strength which local, 
state, and national unity may bring. 

Growth of state associations —In 1925 a 
nation-wide inquiry brought out that there 
were “five or six” state principals’ associations. 
In 1927 the number had increased to eighteen. 
The 1930 Yearbook of the national Department 
of Elementary School Principals lists twenty- 
five state principals’ organizations. The dis- 
tribution and growth of organizations during 
three years are shown below, based on Table 
104, Seventh Yearbook, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, 1928. 


State Elementary School oe Associations 


‘Number of 
Principals’ 


mber 
selpels’ 
States Rid Organizations 
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Section Number 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central .. 
West North Central.. 
South Atlantic 

East South Central .. 
West South Central .. 
Mountain 

Pacific 


09 09 DOR CEO HID 6 


25 


Growth of local organizations—In 1923 the 
editors of the yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. 
attempted to list the local principals’ clubs. 
They wi able to locate eight local clubs: 
Chicago, gin, Grand Rapids, Duluth, St. 
Joseph, Cleveland, Spokane, and Superior. In 
subsequent years the local organizations re- 
ported in the national yearbook increased as 
follows: 1924, 46; 1925, 10; 1926, 93; 1927, 
117; 1928, 126; and 1929, 1384. In 1930 the 
survey blank was changed to include “all local 
organizations in which elementary school prin- 


cipals are active participants.” This request 
brought in the names of various administrative 
and supervisory clubs, which made a total of 
184 clubs. The above surveys were limited to 
the 249 cities over 30,000 population (1920 
census). 

The most common activities of state prin- 
cipals’ associations are: general state meet-- 
ings, district conventions, publications, and 
committees. Such procedures are used to 
stimulate high morale among principals, to set 
up standards of professional training, to favor 
constructive school legislation, to urge the pay- 
ment of adequate salaries, and to investigate 
the common problems of elementary education. 

Local associations usually engage in the 
same general activities as the state organiza- 
tions. However, the city or town group usually 
confines itself to social, administrative, or 
supervisory problems of local application. To 
date, few local clubs issue publications or year- 
books at regular intervals. Notable exceptions 
are the yearbooks of the Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Dayton clubs. 

Mutual dependence — The rapid growth of 
local and state associations has raised many 
questions of possible duplication and conflict 
of activities. Sometimes the same questions are 
raised in regard to the national Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

The cries of “conflict”? have usually arisen 
in states where both local and state associa- 
tions are still poorly formed. In other states, 
where the national department has the most 
members, we find the most active local and 
state groups. This local strength has been 
due in several instances to leaders who have 
returned to state work after serving the na- 
tional association. 

The truth of the whole matter is that local, 
state, and national groups are mutually de- 
pendent. When a local principals’ club devel- 
ops a small pamphlet on the principal’s work, 
its publication is a source of stimulation to 
the state and national groups. Here at last 
is someone to lead the state association into a 
state-wide study of the principalship. Or, here 
is a future leader in the yearbooks of the 
national department. 

There is evidence too that constructive forces 
tend to work from national to local groups. 
For example, in a survey made of local groups 
in 1927 a frequent answer as to programs was: 
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“We discuss the national principals’ year- 
books.” Other evidence could be cited to show 
that local, state, and national cooperation is 
taking place without artificial stimulation or 
coercion. But is such mutual help enough? 
Is there no need for systematic, forward-look- 
ing, and common activities? The answer to 
the last question must be in the affirmative 
when we consider these points: 

(1) Copies of all local and state reports on 
administrative, supervisory, and other prin- 
cipals’ problems should be sent to the national 
office 

(2) Local and state groups should file copies 
of yearbooks and all regular periodicals with 
the national office 

(3) Descriptions of conventions and research 
studies of local and state groups should be sent 
to national headquarters 

(4) The membership campaign of the na- 
tional department should receive all possible 
encouragement from the state and local groups 

Could the national association do anything in 
return for the above assistance? Yes, certain- 
ly, the national organization would be able to: 

(1) Serve as a clearing house on activities 
among principals. Letters of inquiry as to 
programs could be addressed to the national 
headquarters 

(2) Summarize the state research findings 
and make them available to all groups 

(3) Discover from local reports the persons 
who should be appointed to national commit- 
tees, programs, and offices 

All the while, through these various activi- 
ties, local and state leaders will be assuming 
new responsibilities in the national association. 
Retiring national officers will return to useful 
service in the state and local groups. The 
points of “conflict” are creatures of the imagi- 
nation, while the opportunities for cooperation 
are tangible and natural. 





Harnessing Pupil Power 
Pautine Cope 
Haverford Township High School 
Brookline, Pennsylvania 

I was tired of seeing the same pupils in the 
same places every day. I was tired of trying 
to inspire in them the love of good literature 
and at the same time keep an accurate record 
of their achievement. I was tired of having 
a ne’er-do-well feel that his failure to do the 
work was an individual matter. I was tired 
of watching the bright ones grow bored while 
light slowly dawned on the stupid. Something 
must be done about it! In a flash I saw those 
active-minded students harnessed to a workable 
idea. 

I would have five leaders, one for each row. 
I would have each of the five select the mem- 
bers of his row, by the very act of selection 
binding them to him with hoops of steel. I 
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would have these leaders arrange their rows 
with an eye to results. Equipped with a note- 
book, each would take his roll for the day, 
record the activity of his team, note the yrep- 
aration and the quality of the work, and leave 
as clear and interesting a record as possible, 
at the end of the recitation period, ‘of the 
achievement for the day. 

The next day I launched the plan. It took 
so well that before many minutes had passed, 
the rows were selected and seated, and the reci- 
tation going on, but not—as usual. The teacher 
had quietly slipped from her detested role as 
chief actor; the grade book had likewise scut- 
tled back into obscurity; the air was vibrant 
with the interest of a new situation. Unob- 
trusively the Captains of Industry looked after 
their charges, while the charges did some 
thinking. It wouldn’t be so easy to get out of 
doing work now, when your leader would be 
with you all day long urging you to play the 
game. Besides, leader or no leader, you didn’t 
want the other teams to beat you at something 
you could do as well as they. 

The first day’s work happened to be a written 
lesson. While the leaders went over the work 
carefully, the rest of the class had a dictation 
exercise. Each captain then reported on his 
team’s achievement, reading with great gusto 
the paper that he considered the best and rank- 
ing the rest in the order of merit. It was inter- 
esting to watch the class during this process. 
As the group passed out, into the folder pre- 
pared for them went five ordinary brown note- 
books, each with its own sheaf of papers. I 
could hardly wait to take the first look, as I 
had encouraged originality in the matter of 
recording. 

That night I took my little pile of notebooks 
and with light heart began my bookkeeping for 
the day. The records, written so clearly and 
so interestingly, clarified my own impressions, 
and I found myself actually enjoying a part 
of the work of teaching that I had always 
disliked. 

Three weeks have gone by since the plan was 
put into operation, and I find it so workable and 
pleasant that I shall never go back to the old 
way, unless a Utopian class falls to my lot. 
The books continue to be lively and helpful, and 
the class work has improved tremendously. 
When a pupil has been absent, one glance at 
the record book reveals not only the trails that 
have been followed but the blazes along the 
way. 

Sometimes I let the teams work up their own 
plans for setting forth the lesson. English 
has many highways and byways, and well-worn 
paths are often tiresome. I recall a day on 
which poems were to be given from mem- 
ory. On the bulletin board I had a beautifully 
printed poem of John Masefield’s, and I sug- 

(Turn to page 381) 








Detroit Convention 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will hold its 
sixty-first annual meeting in Detroit, Michigan, 
February 21-26, 1931. It is expected that 12,000 
superintendents and other administrative and 
supervisory officers will be in attendance. 

President Norman R. Crozier, Dallas, Texas, 
is building the program around the theme: 
WORKING TOGETHER FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN OF AMERICA. He has already com- 
pleted the programs of the general sessions 
and has the group and section programs well 
under way. 

On Saturday afternoon at four o’clock, the 
president and officers will formally open the 
exhibits of all types of educational equipment 
and supplies. On Sunday afternoon at four, 
the vesper service will deal with the spiritual 
life of the children. At 8.00 p.m., a general 
session will be devoted to the topic: Working 
for the mountain children. The program for 
the next four days is suggested by the follow- 
ing outline: 


Monday, February 23 
9.00 a.m.—General Session— 

Topic: The home, the school, 
and the community working 
for the children 

2.15 p.m.—Administrative groups of the 
Department of Superintendence 
arranged according to size of 
city, and about ten meetings of 
other organizations 

8.00 p.m.—Address—The Polar Regions, 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


Tuesday, February 24 
9.00 a.m.—General Session— 
Topic: Problems in improving 
the education of children 
2.15 p. m.—Discussion groups of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence ar- 
ranged according to topics, and 
about fifteen meetings of other 
organizations 
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8.00 p.m.—Grand Concert — National High 
School Chorus 


Wednesday, February 25 
9.00 a.m.—General Session— 
Topic: The articulation of the 
units of American education 
2.15 p.m.—Group meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to dis- 
cuss the Ninth Yearbook, and 
about fifteen meetings of other 
organizations 
6.00 p.m.—College Dinners 
8.00 p.m.—Final Rehearsal— Program of 
school activities presented under 
the auspices of the Detroit public 
schools 


Thursday, February 26 
9.00 a. m.—General Session— 

Topic: Working for the phys- 
ical well-being of the chil- 
dren 

2.15 p.m.—Program of school activities pre- 
sented under the auspices of the 
Detroit public schools 


Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
Statler Hotel, but the annual Pennsylvania 
dinner, $2.50 per plate, will be held at the 


Book-Cadillac Hotel. This get-together will 
begin promptly at 6.00 p.m. and will close 
early enough to permit all participants to hear 
the program of the national high school chorus. 

Hotel accommodations may be secured 
through Paul T. Rankin, 1805 Stroh Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Railroad Announcements 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
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The little savings bank in the house means He who spends seventeen cents a day idly 
more for the future of the children of a family spends more than sixty dollars a year, which 
than all of the advice in the world. It gives is the price of the use of a thousand dollars. 
them the right start.—William McKinley. —The Florida Journal. 
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Vol. 79, No. § 


Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Books Desired 


At the suggestion of Jessie Gray, mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, Lillian Wallace, 415 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, has prepared 
the following list of books which would 
make an appropriate library for the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial. Members of the P.S.E.A. 
willing to contribute any of the books men- 
tioned in the list, or similar books, may send 
them to P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 North 


Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

James Truslow Adams—The Adams Family. 

Margaret Barnes—Years of Grace. 

Sir James Matthew Barrie—Sentimental Tommy, 
A Window in Thrums. 

Arnold Bennett—Old Wives Tales, Mr. Prohack. 

Earl Derr Biggers—Charlie Chan Carries On. 

James Boyd—Drums. 

Louis Bromfield—The Green Bay Tree, Twenty- 
four Hours, The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. 

Donn Byrne—Destiny Bay, The Wind Bloweth, 
Hangman’s House. 

Willa Cather—The Professor’s House, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. 

Agatha Christie—Murder at the Vicarage. 

Joseph Conrad—The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
Typhoon. 

Warwick Deeping—Exile, Sorrel and Son, Old 
Pybus, Stories of Love, Courage and Compassion. 

Mazo De La Roche—Jalna, Whiteoaks of Jalna. 

Charles Dickens—Pickwick Papers, David Copper- 
field, Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend, Old 

Curiosity Shop 

Matilde Ecker—Mrs. Mason’s Daughters. 

George Eliot—Adam Bede, The Mill on the Fless. 

Mary Annette Russell—Expiation. 

Temple Ellis—Man Who Was There. 

John Erskine—Cinderella’s Daughter. 

H. W. Freeman—Joseph and His Brethren. 

John Galsworthy—On Forsyte Change, The For- 
syte Saga, The Swan Song, A Modern Comedy, or 
any of the separate Forsyte Books as the Man of 
Property. 

A. Hamilton Gibbs—Harness. 

Sir Philip Gibbs—Darkened Rooms. 

Edwin Granberry—The Er! King. 

Fernand Grenard—Baber—The First of the 
Moguls. 

Thomas Hardy—tTess of the D’Urbervilles. 

Frederic J. Haskin—Answers td Questions. 

Louis Hemon—Maria Chapdelaine. 

DuBose Heyward—Porgy. 

William Henry Sudeostireen Mansions. 

Victor Hugo—Les Miserables, Notre Dame. 

Henry James—The American. 

Alton Ketchum—Follow the Sun. 

Rudyard Kipling—Poems, The Day’s Work, Kim. 

Stephen Leacock—Laugh With Leacock. 

Sinclair Lewis—Babbitt, Dodsworth. 

Joseph C, Lincoin—Blowing Clear; Galusha, the 
Magnificent. 

Princess der Ling—The Old Budda. 

Wm. J. Locke—The Shorn Lamb. 

David Goldsmith Loth—Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Rose rey ae. A by an Idiot. 

Louise Miln—In a Shantung Garden, Mr. and Mrs, 
Sen, The Flutes of Shanghai. 

Christopher Morley—The Haunted Bookshop. 

Edward Joseph O’Brien—Editor—Best Short 
Stories of 1930. 

Edward Phillips Oppenheim—What Happened to 
Forester. 

Jehanne d’Orliac—The Moon Mistress or Dianae 
de Poitiers. 

— Ostenso—Wild Geese, Waters Under the 

art 

Viola Paradise—Pacer. 

Anne Parrish— The Perennial Bachelor, All 
Kneeling. 

Julia Peterkin—Scarlet Sister Mary. 

John Boynton Priestley—Angel Pavement. 

Ellery Queen—The French a Mystery. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart—The 

Chas. J. esse aus tniedinn--Setuce of Chivalry. 
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Bertrand Russell—The Conquest of Happiness. 

Sir Walter Scott—The Talisman, Kenilworth, The 
Bride of Lammermoor. 

Anne Sedgwick—The Old Countess, Dark Hester. 

Sheila Kaye Smith—Shepherds in Sackcloth, 
Joanna Godden. 

—— Stair—A Lady of France (Louise de Lam- 
valle). 

Giles ae Strachey—Elizabeth and Essex, 
Henry VII 

John iy “Stewart—The Immortal Lover (Bobby 
Burns). 

Mark Sullivan—Turn of the Century, Pre-War 
America. 

Booth Tarkington—The Plutocrat, Penrod. 

William Makepeace Thackeray—Pendennis, Vanity 
Fair, Henry Esmond. 

Lowell Thomas—India—Land of the Black 
Pagoda. 

Sylvia Thompson—The Hounds of Spring. 

Leo Tolstoi—Anna Karenina. 

Arthur Train—Adventures of Ephraim Tutt or 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 

S. S. Van Dine—The Bishop Murder Case, The 
Scarab Murder. 

Cari Van Vechten—Nigger Heaven 

Hugh Walpole—The Cathedral, The Old Ladies, 
Jeremy at Crale, Jeremy. 

Edith Wharton—The Age of Innocence, The 
Children, Certain People. 

Thornton Wilder—The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
The Woman of Andros. 

Emily Hilda Young—Miss Mole. 

Miscellaneous—Wm. Shakespeare’s works, A good 
dictionary, Books on Wild Flowers, Birds, and 
Trees; A few volumes of good Poetry; Ask Me 
Another; Miss Tiverton Goes Out—Anonymous. 





Progressive Education Association 
The Eleventh Annual Conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association will be held 
February 26-28, 1931, in Detroit, Mich., with 
headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Among the speakers will be John Erskine; 
William Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland; Harold Rugg, 
Teachers College, New York; W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., Director of Indian Education of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior; Wilford Aikin, 
the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Katherine Taylor, the Shady Hill School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Goodwin Watson, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; Eugenia Eckford, the Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; Elsie Wygant, 
the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, II; 
Morton Snyder, the Rye Country Day School, 
Rye, N. Y.; and others. Among the topics to 
be discussed will be The Education of the Pro- 
gressive Teacher, College Entrance and the 
Secondary School, Children’s Interests vs. the 
Teachers’ Judgment, The Next Step in Inter- 
national Cooperation, Music in the Schools for 
a New Day. In addition there will be a 
symposium on the teaching of special subjects, 
such as art, music, science, the languages, and 
others, with exhibits of school material to be 
used. The conference will feature its annual 
banquet, various luncheons, school visiting, 
sightseeing, and receptions. Advance reserva- 
tions and applications for membership should 
be made to the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
and hotel reservations direct to the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. Certificates for reduced rail- 
road rates will be issued to members only. 
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John Caspar Diehl 


John Caspar Diehl was born in Erie and 
has lived in that enterprising city all his life. 
He received his early education in the Erie 
public schools and there got his preparation 
for college. Yale is his Alma Mater from 
which he was graduated in the Class of 1887, 
a classmate of William Lyon Phelps. His 
majors in college were the classical languages 
and mathematics, and his dominant extra- 
curricular interest was music. He was a mem- 
ber of the Yale Glee Club and stored up a 
supply of “pep” that has kept him going ever 
since. 

Teaching has been a joy as well as a duty 
all his life. After three years as high school 
teacher he was in 1890 made principal of the 
Erie Central High School and continued to 
hold that position for the next twenty-nine 
years. With the completion of the new 
Academy High School, Mr. Diehl was put in 
charge of that large school, and in 1921 he be- 
came assistant superintendent of schools. A 
year later he was made superintendent. Mr. 
Diehl is serving his forty-fourth year in the 
Erie schools and has seen the enrolment grow 
from 5,000 to 20,000, and the number of 
teachers, from 132 to 654. 





Secretaries of School Boards 


The Association of School Board Secretaries 
will hold its eighteenth annual convention in 


Harrisburg, February 3, 1931. Under date 
of December 5, Floyd Siegfried, president, 
Wilkes-Barre, wrote: “If my plans prove suc- 
cessful, the program this year will be one of 
extreme interest to all school men. I hope to 
have the convention addressed by men who are 
recognized as leaders in their particular field 
of education in the country. The program is 
now being made.” 

The secretary is D. D. Hammelbaugh, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





State School Directors’ Association 


The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association will hold its thirty-sixth annual 
convention in Harrisburg, February 4 and 5, 
1931. President Edwin P. Young, Towanda, 
is arranging a program to stress taxation. A 
committee headed by O. R. Brownfield, Fair- 
chance, will present a survey on the use of 
radio and talkies in the schools. Other speak- 
ers engaged are Harris Hart, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Richmond, Va., 
and Hilton Ira Jones, Pittsburgh. The secre- 
tary is Anne C. Brenneman, Harrisburg. 





Always taking out of the meal tub, and 
never putting in, soon comes to the bottom.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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N.E.A. Committee Members in 
Pennsylvania, 1930-1931 
RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 


Baish, H. H., secretary, School Employes Re- 
tirement Board, Harrisburg 

Johnson, John C., head, science department, 
State Teachers College, West Chester 

Laramy, Robert E., superintendent of schools, 
Altoona 

McAndrew, Mary B., 6 Wayne Street, Carbon- 
dale 

Swan, Grace G., director, primary instruction 
and elementary practice teaching, Belle- 
field school, Pittsburgh 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Boehm, Charles H., prineipal, Morrisville 
Junior Senior High School, Morrisville 

Davidson, Helen M., 6814 Thomas Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 

Grassmuck, Erna, 
Indiana 

Kelley, J. Herbert, secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg 

Link, Harriet J., principal, John Paul Jones 
Junior High School, Tulip and Ann 
Streets, Philadelphia 

Porter, Caroline J., P. O. Box 2084, Middle 
City, Philadelphia 

Reeve, Mrs. A. H., 124 West Highland Ave- 
nue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 

Walton, George A., principal, George school, 
George School 

Ward, David A., superintendent of schools, 
Chester 


State Teachers College, 


PROBLEM OF TENURE 
Cameron, Norman W., president, State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester 
Masters, H. G., 2727 Broadway East, Pitts- 
burgh 
Rowland, A. L. (chairman), superintendent of 
schools, Elkins Park 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Clauss, Edwin D., 2206 Union Boulevard, 
Allentown 


LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 

Davis, Charles S., superintendent of schools, 
Steelton 

Dennis, L. H., deputy superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Keith, John A. H., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Ward, David A., superintendent of schools, 
Chester 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Kelley, J. Herbert, secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg 
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NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
Masters, H. G., 2727 Broadway East, Pitts- 
burgh 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE ENRICHMENT 
OF ADULT LIFE 
Reeve, Mrs. A. H. (first vice-president), 124 
West Highland Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Tanger, Landis, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 





Local Reports 


Up to December 11, the following local 
branches, in addition to those previously pub- 
lished, reported an enrolment of 100 per cent 
for 1930-31 and have sent their dues and en- 
rolment cards to P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg: 


*Altoona 

Armstrong County .. 
*Arnold 

Ashley 

*Bellevue 

*Bradford 

*California State Teachers College... 
Cambria County 
*Clairton 

Dunbar Township . 
Duquesne 

East Conemaugh 
*Ellwood City 

Erie 

Fayette County 
Franklin County 

Fulton County .... 
*Greenville 

*Hanover 

Indiana 

Jersey Shore 

Johnstown 

Juniata County 
Kittanning 

Kutztown State Teachers College... 
Lock Haven 

Lower Merion Township 
McKeesport 

Midland 

Mount Carmel 

Mount Pleasant 
Northumberland County 
Oil City 

Penna. Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Perry County 
Phoenixville 

*Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 

Rankin 

Rostraver Township 
Scottdale 

Shippensburg State Teachers College 
Sunbury 

*Tyrone 

Vandergrift 

Venango County 
Waynesboro 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 

York County 


*100% enrolment in N.E.A. 


100% 





You cannot stop people from thinking. The 
job is to get some of them started.—Purple and 
Gold, West Chester. 
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Frank B. Hege 


Frank B. Hege is the new principal of 
Columbia High School. Mr. Hege is a gradu- 
ate of Gettysburg College and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from Pennsylvania State College. 
He has had experience in both grade and high 
school teaching and in supervision work. For 
the past six years Mr. Hege has served as 
vice-principal and head of the social science 
department of the Mahanoy Township High 
School, Mahanoy City. 





Geographic Monthly 


The Home Geographic Monthly, published by 
the Home Geographic Society, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., makes its bow Jan. 1, 
1931, in Vol. 1, No. 1, of a delightful illus- 
trated 48-page, 8% x 11% magazine. 

The purposes of the Society are: 

“To create and promote interest in geog- 
raphy among children; to promote friendly 
and sympathetic relations among the children 
of the world; to assemble and distribute geo- 
graphic materials, slides, films, specimens, pic- 
tures, and books, relating to geographic sub- 
jects for home and school purposes; to pub- 
lish a magazine for the diffusion of geographic 
knowledge among children; to establish an 
institute for the development and promotion 
of geography and related sciences; and to per- 
form such other duties and services as may 
aid children to visualize the world and under- 
stand its peoples.” 

Annual dues of the Society are $3, which in- 
clude a year’s subscription to the monthly 
magazine—an ideal New Year’s present. 
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Elementary Training School 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
A dedication ritual, developed by William 

Tinker, professor of English; Irene Kramer, 

director of the kindergarten-primary group; 

and L. H. Wagenhorst, director of the Train- 
ing School, featured the dedication program of 
the Elementary Training School building at 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, on 

December 15. 

The ritual, which others may wish to modify 
for use, is printed below. 
DEDICATION RITUAL 

Dedication Hymn. 

Leader —Having received from the Common- 
wealth the building required for a 
broad and effective service, 

Audience—We do now with thanksgiving sin- 
cerely dedicate our elementary 
training school. 

—Through the one true God, our 
Father, Author and Disposer of 
our lives and Giver of every good 
and perfect gift to all those pur- 
poses best showing forth the lofty 
ideals of a genuine and noble civil- 
ization, 

Audience—We solemnly dedicate our elemen- 
tary training school. 

—To the training of that which is 
perfect truthfulness of body, mind, 
and heart, 

Audience—We earnestly dedicate our elemen- 
tary training school. 

—To the teaching of loyalty to the 
constitution, laws, and flag of our 
country, 

Audience—We thoughtfully dedicate our ele- 
mentary training school. 

—To the training and education of 
children, 

Audience—We joyfully dedicate our elemen- 
tary training school. 

—tTo the proper helping and training 
of teachers-in-training for the 
great work of education: in our 
Commonwealth, 

Audience—We eagerly dedicate our elementary 
training school. 

—To sincere cooperation with all of 
the educational units in our com- 


Leader 


Leader 


Leader 


Leader 


Leader 


Leader 
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munity as well as to every cause 
which strives to express righteous- 
ness in our town, State, and nation, 

Audience—We gladly dedicate our elementary 
training school. 

—To wholesome enjoyments which 
minister to health and happiness, 

Audience—We justly dedicate our elementary 
training school. 

—To community 
friendliness, 

Audience—We heartily dedicate our elemen- 
tary training school. 

—To a wider program and a more 
continuous use of our facilities, that 
doors may be opened for the largest 
possible expression of righteousness 
and contented living, to the great- 
est number of people served, and 
that our work may be made to meet 
the needs of this community in the 
most efficient ways, 

Audience—We loyally dedicate our elementary 

training school. 


Leader O Lord, our God, there is no God 

and like unto Thee in heaven above or 

Audience—in the earth beneath. Blessed be 
Thy name Who hast given us all 
these things. Grant now that all 
who may enjoy their benefits may 
show forth their thankfulness by 
the right use of all these Thy gifts 
to the glory of Thy Holy Name. 
Amen. 


Leader 
sociability and 


Leader 


Leader 





Education 


Education’s not a lark, 

Nor a nightmare in the dark, 
Neither is it saying words 
Rounded-up like cattle herds— 
It’s the Covenant in the ark. 


Education’s not the grade, 

Nor the lines the pen has made, 
Neither is it passing test 
Measured by the rule that’s best— 
It’s the spirits’ cavalcade. 


Education’s more than name; 
It’s a vital, living flame 
Burning out the poisoned rust, 
Cleansing soul of sordid dust— 
It’s the trainer for the game. 


Education’s mastery 

Of the truth we feel or see— 
Best in minds we mold as clay 
Placed as planets in their way— 
Serving all Humanity. 


(All rights reserved) —D. H. Cook 
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Vergil Class, Sharon High School 


Sharon High School has a class of sixty-two Vergil students, perhaps the largest 


class in Pennsylvania. 


This class on October 15 presented a pageant of Vergil’s 


life for an audience of 543 Latin students and a number of visitors from Sharon 
and from other schools. The Latin teachers are O. W. Raney, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Augusta Gibbons, and Eleanor Gamble. 





Faculty Money Chest of The 
Mansfield State Teachers College 


Grorce H. McNair 
Chairman Finance Committee, Mansfield, Pa. 

Conscious that the hit-or-miss giving to 
worthy causes whose needs are definite and 
periodically certain might well be placed on 
a business basis, President Straughn and his 
faculty have adopted the following money chest 
plan: 

1. In the early part of October each member 
of the teaching faculty shall contribute an- 
nually to the money chest fund the lump sum 
of ten dollars. 

2. The proportional allocation of said fund 
shall be according to the following schedule: 

Pennsylvania State Education As- 

sociation 

Welfare Fund of the State Educa- 

tion Association 

Red Cross 

Community Welfare 

Community Nurse 

Flower Fund ... 

Emergency Fund 

The Emergency Fund may be drawn upon 
only by a unanimous vote of the finance com- 
mittee or a majority vote of the faculty. This 
fund is supposed to care for special drives and 
unforeseen urgent needs. 

For the present year fifty dollars from the 
Emergency Fund has, been given to the sec- 
tional Boy and Girl Scout Project. 

In justice to the faculty be it said that the 
money chest schedule in no wise measures ade- 
quately their charitable contributions. To place 
all their giving upon a business basis would 
be to defeat the very purpose of the money 
chest scheme. 


A New Note in Business Education 


Readers of this JOURNAL have undoubtedly 
noticed during the last six months advertise- 
ments carried by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. This Associa- 
tion is made up of about 275 of the leading 
private business schools of the United States 
and Canada, and has for its purpose the dig- 
nifying of business education in the private 
school and the establishment of high educa- 
tional, business, and ethical standards. 

The Association attempts to prescribe courses 
of study for its members, to define their teacher 
requirements, to regulate their advertising, and 
to supervise their relations with other educa- 
tional institutions. 

The Association is attempting to do in its 
field what the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and other simi- 
lar accrediting agencies are doing for the 
public schools. 

The purpose of the series of advertisements 
that have appeared in this paper is to invite 
high school principals and school superintend- 
ents to write to the office of the Association for 
literature explaining its objectives. Inquiries 
addressed to the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools, 1917 Mallers 
Building, Chicago, Illinois, will receive prompt 
attention. 





Savings represent much more than mere 
money value. They are proof that the saver 
is worth something in himself. Any fool can 
waste; any fool can muddle; but it takes some- 
thing more of a man to save, and the more he 
saves the more of a man he becomes.—Rudyard 
Kipling. 





Perfect Attendance Records 





Nora anv Dora Enp1iicu 


A.rrep L. VaNnpDLING 


Alfred L. Vandling 


Alfred L. Vandling, a graduate of Mifflin- 
ville Vocational High School in the class of 
1930, has a unique record of attendance and 
school activities. During the entire twelve 
years of his public school life, he was not 
absent from any school session. He traveled 
to and from school 2,000 days through all kinds 
of weather. 

Alfred started to school in the fall of 1918 
before he had reached his sixth birthday. He 
was valedictorian of his grammar school class 
and salutatorian of his senior high class. He 
took part in practically every line of activity 
during his high school career. He has en- 
rolled in the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, this year. 





Nora and Dora Endlich 


Nora and Dora Endlich, twin sisters who 
reside in Greene Township, Erie County, fin- 
ished the eighth grade this spring in a one- 
teacher school with perfect attendance records 
for the eight years. The girls lived one and 
three-fourths miles from the Drown school 
which they attended and walked to school 
every day. Their teacher was Mrs. Mary 
Wolozanski Parker. 





Newport Township, Luzerne County, dedi- 
cated its new $200,000 school on November 11. 
The school bears the name of Kirtland M. 
Smith, president of the Alden Coal Company, 
who has played a great part in building up his 
community. 


IsapeL HATFIELD 


Isabel Hatfield 


Isabel Hatfield, who missed only three days 
in eleven years’ attendance at school, grad- 
uated last June from Coatesville High School 
with a nine years’ record of perfect attend- 
ance. 





Estuer TiLTon 


Esther Tilton 


Esther Tilton of Silver Lake school, New- 
town Township, Bucks County, has a perfect 
attendance record of eight years. Elizabeth 
Janney is teacher of the school. 
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ANNETTE Fay 


Annette Fay 
Amelia Frederick 
Annette Fay and Amelia Frederick of the 
19380 class of Coatesville High School have 
seven years on their perfect attendance 
records, 








Wm. WILkINSON 


ELttwoop HAMMAKER 


Ellwood Hammaker 
Ellwood Hammaker of the 1930 graduating 
class of Landowne High School attended school 
ten years without missing one day and with- 
out being tardy once. 





William Wilkinson 
William Wilkinson, another graduate of the 
1980 class of Lansdowne High School, had a 
record of eight years of perfect attendance. 





The expression “when Greek met Greek” is 
an allusion to the words “When Greeks joined 
Greeks, then was the tug of war,” which occur 
in “Alexander the Great,” a drama by Na- 
thaniel Lee (16532-1692). 

Cross, Smith, and Stauffer: Good Reading 

for High Schools, Adventure 


AMELIA FREDERICK 
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Desstr Kuuns 


Dessie Kuhns 


Dessie Kuhns was issued a high school cer- 
tificate after spending only seven years in 
grade school. She is a native of Boggs Town- 
ship, Armstrong County, and attended the 
Goheenville school all of the seven years with- 
out missing a day or being tardy. 





Clayton Braun, Beverly Garrahan, and 
Eloise Mohney, kindergartners of the Garrett- 
ford School, Drexel Hill, won certificates for 
perfect attendance for the year 1929-30. Mrs. 
Estelle C. S. Pratt was their teacher. 





If youth but knew 
What age would crave 
Many a penny 
Youth would save. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Thirteen Record Breakers 


The boys of the eighth grade of the South 
Josephine school, Burrell Township, Indiana 
County, last year made a very commendable 
attendance record. The thirteen boys pic- 
tured above were neither absent nor tardy 
once for the term of eight months. 


Albert Heasley 
Albert Heasley attended Penn borough 
school eight years without being absent one 
day and without being tardy once. 


First row, left to right—Joe Lucas, James 
Stewart, Steve Kasolka, Robert Henry, Joe 
Hirko, Robert Forman, and Louis Brida. 

Second row—Wayne Fisher, Francis For- 
man, William Smith, Dale Fisher, John 
Spiaggi, and Paul Shulick, 


Carlyle Fox 
Carlyle Fox, a former pupil in the Page 
school, Athens, has completed the sixth grade 
without being absent or tardy for the six years. 
He entered junior high school this fall. 
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Matcoirm Witxins, Troy 


Pennsylvania Boy Wins American 
Farmer Degree 


Twenty-five hundred vocational agricultural 
pupils from all parts of the United States at- 
tended the Third National Congress of the 
Future Farmers of America at Kansas City, 
November 15-22. This association is made up 
of boys studying vocational agriculture in the 
Smith-Hughes agricultural schools of the 
United States where they are trained for the 
business of farming. The organization started 
five years ago in the state of Virginia, but has 
since become apr incorporated national organ- 
ization. The membership in this short span 
of time has reached the 50,000 mark. 

The Keystone Branch of the Future Farmers 
of America was organized about a year ago. 
To date, there are fifty-two chapters with a 
total membership of 936. The various degrees 
of this organization are based almost entirely 
on achievement in practical work and rural 
leadership. The American Farmer Degree, 
which is conferred only by the national organ- 
ization at its annual meeting is the highest 
honor that can be conferred upon a farm boy 
who is studying vocational agriculture. This 
honor was conferred this year upon Malcolm 
Wilkins, a senior in the Troy High School, 
Bradford County. Pennsylvania is highly 
honored in having the accomplishments of this 
lad recognized in this national way. 

Malcolm Wilkins, during his four years of 
study in vocational agriculture in the Troy 
High School, conducted six agricultural proj- 
ects: four in poultry; one in home improve- 
ment; and one in potatoes. His combined 
projects in poultry involved the rearing of 
11,700 chicks and 1,650 hens. While conduct- 
ing these poultry projects, he marketed 7,278 
dozen eggs and grew to maturity 3,500 pullets. 
His labor income on the four poultry projects 
amounted to the surprising sum of $2,643.89. 
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His home improvement project was quite ex- 
tensive and most interesting. In this project 
he repainted the farm buildings, planted shrub- 
bery and built walks around the house, and 
installed running water and electricity in the 
home. The accomplishment of this extensive 
practical program was no small task, when we 
realize that Malcolm had to travel eighteen 
miles to the Troy High School every day. 

In Malcolm’s supervised practice work, his 
teacher of agriculture, L. R. Guillaume, lists 
many farm skills and improved practices in 
which Malcolm has demonstrated outstanding 
proficiency. Among those mentioned are the 
operation and care of farm machinery, includ- 
ing a farm tractor; painting and construction 
work about the farm buildings; the operation 
of a milking machine; care and feeding of the 
dairy herd; and the growing of poultry. 

Malcolm Wilkins conducted his projects on 
a strictly cost account basis. A very detailed 
account of each enterprise was kept and items 
of rental, use, and depreciation of farm ma- 
chinery were included in these accounts. He 
also paid interest on money used to finance 
his agricultural projects. Money was borrowed 
on notes placed with the Troy National Bank. 

Malcolm is planning to enter the Pennsyl- 
vania State College in the fall of 1931 and to 
specialize in poultry husbandry. His aim is 
eventually to have a flock of 10,000 laying hens 
on his home farm. 


Pittsburgh Schools 


The September-October 1930 issue of Pitts- 
burgh Schools will be of unusual interest to 
teachers of English, supervisors of English, 
and school administrators. The bulletin de- 
scribes the work of the committee on curricu- 
lum study and educational research, par- 
ticularly with regard to investigations in the 
field of high school English. Studies are re- 
ported on such problems as these: What are 
the basic contributions of the different English 
classics used in the courses of study? Which 
of the classics from the point of view of the 
pupils are considered “of most worth?” “Of 
least worth?” In addition, a discussion of the 
remedial work following a testing program in 
reading and arithmetic is presented. 





“The place to begin Thrift is at the cradle. 
Fathers and Mothers, you are the farmers of 
the human plants in your family. They will 
grow up just about as you train them. There 
is nothing truer than, ‘as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined.’ All over the world there are 
crooked human trees mourning ‘why didn’t they 
train me right when I was a child?’” 

Ralph Parlette 
of the University of Hard Knocks. 
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National Thrift Week 
January 17-23 


The new Calendar Thrift Poster, in attrac- 
tive colors, giving the daily topics and basis of 
National Thrift Week, January 17-23, has just 
been issued and a copy will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request, according to Adolph 
Lewisohn, chairman of the National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

The purpose of National Thrift Week, which 
always begins on Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
day, January 17, is “to help the individual to 
think straight and act wisely in money matters 
in the realms of earning, spending, saving, in- 
vesting, and giving.” 

The movement is sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. 
and has the cooperation of forty-eight national 
associations, including the National Education 
Association, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the Kiwanis, and 
other service organizations. 

The daily topics for this season are: 


January 17, Saturday —National Thrift Day 
January 18, Sunday —National Share With 
Others Day 
—National Budget 
Day 
—National Make a 
Will Day 
January 21, Wednesday—National Life Insur- 
ance Day 
January 22, Thursday —National Own Your 
Home Day 
—National Safe In- 
vestment Day 


January 19, Monday 


January 20, Tuesday 


January 23, Friday 


The basis of the movement is the Ten Point 
Financial Creed, which, it is said, will assure 
Success and Happiness to all who follow it: 


. Work and Earn 
. Make a Budget 
. Record Expenditures 
. Have a Bank Account 
. Own Life Insurance 
. Own Your Home 
. Make a Will 
. Invest in Safe Securities 
. Pay Bills Promptly 

10. Share With Others. 

The official slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS. 





Or 100 AVERAGE MEN at age 25, at age 65 
one is wealthy; four are well-to-do; five live on 
earnings; fifty-four are dependent; and thirty- 
six are dead. (Statistics used by U. S. Treas- 
ury Department in Text Book on Thrift.) 


January, 1931 


Flag Publications of a New Kind 


In the words of U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation William J. Cooper, “Education for citi- 
zenship is an objective quite generally approved 
by educators, at least for school systems main- 
tained at public expense. There is wide di- 
vergence of opinion, however, on the best meth- 
ods of accomplishing this end, and still less 
unanimity on the instructional material suit- 
able. Yet all would agree, I think, upon the 
importance of including in such courses some 
information about the United States Flag.” 

We all know that numerous schools in the 
country have in their libraries one or more 
Flag books and one or more Flag charts hang- 
ing on their walls. We also know that any 
authority on the history and symbolism of the 
Flag will tell you that almost without excep- 
tion these Flag books and wall charts contain 
inaccuracies, 

It is, therefore, pleasing to know that the 
leading military author of the United States, 
Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. Army, retired, a 
soldier who has followed on the battlefields of 
three wars the flying folds of “Old Glory”; 
a man who has been a student of the history of 
the Flag of his country; a man who, since his 
cadet days at West Point, has been trained in 
accuracy—it is, indeed, pleasing that such a 
man has prepared for use in schools, publica- 
tions that are the last word in Flag literature. 

These publications, all profusely illustrated 
and presented in popular, entertaining form, 
include The Flag of the United States: Its His- 
tory and Symbolism; The American Flag: Its 
Glory and Grandeur; a Flag broadside; and an 
unusually complete and attractive Flag wall 
chart. 

All of these articles have been highly com- 
mended by a number of state superintendents 
of instruction and other outstanding educators. 

In his foreword to The Flag of the United 
States: Its History and Symbolism, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education states that it is the 
first Flag book he has ever seen that is suit- 
able for school use, and he recommends the 
book to all teachers. 

These Flag publications are published by 
The United States Flag Association, which is 
headed by the President of the United States 
as Honorary President General, and the pri- 
mary purpose of their publication is to promote 
American patriotism and good citizenship. Any 
profits which may accrue from their sale are 
used in carrying on the patriotic work of The 
United States Flag Association. With the view 
of introducing these publications into the school 
systems of the country, special discounts are 
given schools. Anyone who may be interested 
in this unusual Flag literature can get full in- 
formation from The United States Flag Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
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High School Band, North East 


The North East Joint High School band was organized three years ago. 


V. K. Edwards is 


director of the band; E. C. Davis is supervising principal of schools. 





Deans of Women Meet in 


Harrisburg 

The tenth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women was held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on 
October 31 and November 1. The meeting 
opened with the luncheon on Friday, when 
Elisabeth Conard of State Teachers College, 
Millersville, presided. This was followed by 
the conference on “Vocational Guidance by 
Air,” with Robert W. Bruere of the J. C. Pen- 
ney Foundation of New York City the chief 
speaker. 

A tea for the delegates and a short business 
meeting completed the afternoon session. Ac- 
tivities were renewed with the conference din- 
ner in the evening. Elizabeth M. Hause of the 
West Chester High School presided. Ralph 
Hetzel, president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who with Mrs. Hetzel was the guest of 
honor, spoke most delightfully on the problems 
and responsibilities of the college executive to 
fulfill the prime purpose of Education in pre- 
paring youth for Citizenship. Thyrsa Amos of 
the University of Pittsburgh added spice and 
merriment to the occasion by her sprightly 
thoughts in connection with “The Dean of 
Women and a Sense of Humor.” 

Gertrude Peabody of Temple University pre- 
sided on Saturday when Mary Wentworth Mc- 
Conaughy of Swarthmore and Wellesley Col- 
lege and Anna L. Rose of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching gave 
definite and suggestive thought upon topics 
connected with the study of the individual stu- 
dent. About ninety members of the Association 
were present at the conference meetings, which 
all agreed were unusually stimulating. 

The following officers were elected to act 
during the coming year: 

President, Elizabeth M. Hause, High School, 

West Chester 


Vice-President, H. Jean Crawford, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Secretary, Constance Allen, The George School, 
George School 

Treasurer, Mary Watson Green, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh 





Teacher Improvement by the 
Self-Help Method 


The teachers of Erie have under way an 
interesting program of self-improvement. At 
the beginning of the year, teachers organized 
into various groups and committees, the num- 
ber of committees and kinds depending upon 
the interests of individual teachers. Usually 
a group included not less than from twenty to 
twenty-five. Platoon teachers organized a 
group when their registration reached twenty. 
Not including the platoon and special class 
teachers, the number of groups organized 
totaled eight. 

These groups function through delegates 
visiting other systems and reporting to their 
member group, either in writing or orally, the 
results of their visits and the desirable things 
noted. In addition, committees of the different 
groups work on courses of study, formulate 
suggestions for new teachers entering the 
service, write various helps in teaching, and 
offer suggestions for the programs for teacher 
improvement. 

The teachers, as well as the administrators, 
seem to be highly enthusiastic about the plan. 
It seems to result in crystallizing the teaching 
helps needed by the individual groups and 
where these needs cannot be met by these 
teachers themselves or some one of the super- 
vising force, it is comparatively easy to deter- 
mine the type of program to be arranged tq 
meet the situation. 
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Rating of Pupils and Report Cards 


Barton S. Weiler, Jr., head of the depart- 
ment of social studies, high school, Vineland, 
N. J., writes the following conclusions as the 
result of a study of 350 teachers and 340 report 
cards received through the courtesy of a num- 
ber of four-year high school principals in 
Pennsylvania. One or more high school from 
each county is represented in the study and 
conclusions. 


1. General diversity in the methods of rating 
pupils and in the type of report to the parent 
is the rule throughout the State. The only 
apparent influences working toward a more 
uniform marking and reporting system are the 
standard forms published by the several supply 
houses throughout the country. 


2. More than three-quarters or 82.3 per cent, 
totaling two hundred and eighty-eight of the 
three hundred and fifty schools replying to the 
questionnaire, report academic progress by per- 
centage grades or by letters translated into 
per cents. 

3. The most common method of grading in 
the group system was the one that employs 
four passing grades and one failing grade with 
no conditions, being used by sixty-four schools 
or 44.7 per cent. Of this number, thirty-four 
or 22.7 per cent used D for the passing grade 
while the remaining thirty or 20 per cent used 
70. 

4. The majority of the schools of the State, 
that is one hundred and ninety-four or 54.4 
per cent of those replying to the questionnaire, 
do not give conditions. 

5. Only two forms or .6 per cent of the 
three hundred and forty forms did not carry 
absence as a fixed item, while eight or 2.4 
per cent did not list tardiness. 

6. After the student’s scholastic achievement 
and his regularity of attendance, the third item 
of importance is his conduct in school. Two 
hundred and ninety-eight or 87.6 per cent of 
the schools list deportment as a fixed item 
on the report. 

7. The newer forms of report cards in use 
throughout the State attack the deportment 
problem from the diagnostic point of view and 
do not use the general item, deportment or 
conduct, but list a number of character and 
civic traits. Thirty-two or 9.4 per cent of 
the schools use this plan. 

8. Report cards are issued every six weeks 
by two hundred and forty-seven or 70.5 per 
cent of the schools. 

9. Eighty-three or 23.7 per cent of the 
schools replying to the questionnaire, stated 
that they make a study of the distribution of 
marks in relation to the normal probability 
curve. Forty-eight of the sixty schools re- 
turning average distributions as found in their 
studies used the five-group system and the dig- 
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Helen Elizabeth Flick 


Helen Elizabeth Flick, a six-year-old first- 
grade pupil of the Sixth Ward school of Lewis- 
town, enjoys her work on the easel. Easel 
painting in this school is entirely free and 
optional. Supervision or help is given the child 
only when requested. Mary C. Firth is the 
teacher. 





tribution is noticed to be normal as seen below: 


A B C D E 
8.5 23.9 40 20.8 6.8 


10. Seventy was found to be the most com- 
mon passing grade employed by one hundred 
sixty-eight or 48 per cent of the schools. One 
hundred and eight, or 31.4 per cent, use 75 
for the passing grade. Forty schools, or 11.4 
per cent, reported D as the passing grade 
while one principal reported that the passing 
grade was “not specified” in his school. 

11. The high school principals of the State 
apparently see the need of and desire a stand- 
ardization of the marking system, for two hun- 
dred and ninety-three, or 83.5 per cent of the 
three hundred and fifty replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, definitely stated that they would 
favor a uniform system. 





Save, and teach all you are interested in to 
save; thus pave the way for moral and material 
success.—Thomas Jefferson. 


The New Year 


A Flower unblown: a Book unread: 

A Tree with fruit unharvested: 

A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes: 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ’neath silent skies: 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed: 
A Casket with its gifts concealed: 
This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond Tomorrow’s mystic gates. 


o> —Horatio Nelson Powers. 
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Mixed Chorus, New Brighton Class B Champions, 
Pennsylvania Forensic League Contest, Philadelphia, May 9 


Front row, left to right: 


Helen Orr, Louise Lyons, Sara Berry, Olga Jurasovic, 


Virginia Brand, Supervisor of Music, Janet Rawl, Mildred Ohenzeit, Alice Jones, 


Betty Rarick. Second row, left to right: 


Paul Carlson, Arthur Correll, John 


Sorg, Frances Harris, Betty Townsend, RoJean Roberts, Flora Veiock, Mary 
Elizabeth Fisher, Willard McNeese, Loyal Wilson, Thomas Schley. Back row, 


left to right: 


Robert Wells, Jack Hendrickson, Willis Horstman, Carl Kelbaugh. 





Prizes and Scholarships 
National Flower Appreciation 
Contest 


1. The National Flower Appreciation Con- 
test is open to all school children, excepting 
members of families connected tn any way with 
the florist industry. 

2. Awards will be given to the most correct, 
neat, attractive solutions to the Flower Puzzles 
shown in the contest booklet which may be 
received from the address given below. 

3. The contest closes April 15, 1931, and all 
entries must be in the mails by midnight of 
that date, to be eligible for prizes. Send all 
entries to National Flower Appreciation Con- 
test, 186 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
Grand Prize $1,000.00 
Second Prize 500.00 
Third Prize 


SECTIONAL AWARDS 
(Same Awards to Winners in Each State, District of 
Columbia and Canada) 
First Sectional Prize 
Second Sectional Prize 
5 Sectional Prizes, Each 
25 Sectional Prizes, Each 


SCHOOL FUND AWARDS 
(To Schools Attended by Winners) 
To School of Grand Prize Winner $100.00 
To School of Second Prize Winner 50.00 


To School of Third Prize Winner 25.00 
To School of 1st Sectionai Prize 
Winner, Each 





Byrd Letter Contest 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a series of 
special prizes to be awarded for the best letters 
on the subject “The Value to the Civilized 
World of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition.” The 
contest, open to everyone, closes on March 2. 
With the cash prizes of $250, $100, and $50 to 
the first three winners will be presented a 
limited fifty-dollar personally-inscribed edition 
of “Little America,” Byrd’s own story of the 
Expedition. The fourth prize is a copy of the 
limited edition, also personally inscribed. At 
the close of the contest all letters received 
by the Contest Editor will be bound and pre- 
sented to Byrd as permanent tribute. To be 
acceptable the letters need not be of a technical 
nature nor will they be judged on their liter- 
ary merit. They must simply express the 
writer’s own idea of the value of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition. 





No man can do his work right unless he is 
doing his best. No man can do his best unless 
he is always trying to do better.—Purple and 
Gold, West Chester. 
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Educational Training for the New 
Competition 

Recent years have witnessed the develop- 
ment of a new competition. It shows itself in 
group action—the ice industry in competition 
with mechanical refrigeration, cement with 
lumber, coal with oil, and both with gas. It 
has likewise made its appearance in rather 
unexpected lines in recent months. Slack times 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. There 
is the weeding-out process going on in business 
and industry—a period of slack business and 
low industry production has necessitated the 
laying off of employees. There is, therefore, 
the competition among employees based upon 
their ability or capacity for work. This low 
employment period has been generally used 
to raise the general standards of employees. 
The less efficient ones have been the first to go. 

In general business this is a buyers’ market. 
The competition is among the producers and the 
retailers to sell. During the World War there 
was a sellers’ market. Then there was com- 
petition among the buyers to secure products. 
In like degree, there is now an employers’ mar- 
ket—it is a situation where the competition is 
among employees to get work rather than 
among business and industry to get help. 

A quality product still commands a price and 
quality service does likewise. The greatest 
competition among employees is in the cheaper 
grade of help. One of the ways to lessen the 
unemployment problem is to decrease the num- 
ber in that group recognized as the less efficient 
or the less skilled class. The individual in the 
labor group has been recognizing this situation 
and has been making heroic efforts to remedy 
his own situation. However, the ultimate rem- 
edy lies in an appreciation on the part of the 
public of the importance of adequate training 
for any job, no matter how humble. 

Charity will not remedy the situation, neither 
will unemployment insurance nor the dole. 
Fundamentally, it rests with adequate training 
for future needs. The schools are ready and 
eager to function. The new competition is in 
educational training—the competition among 
young people to prepare themselves better for 
these tasks. 

The saturation point in education has not 
been reached and will not be reached until such 
time as the load of unemployment is trans- 
ferred from the lower group to the higher. 
There are few jobs that do not require the 
mind to function as well as the muscle. The 
standard for employees established by employ- 
ers is going up—not down. The public school 
is the one agency that can be instrumental in 
meeting this change. 

—Better Schools League, Inc. 


One need only grow to become gentler in 
one’s judgments, —dJohn Galsworthy. 
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Farrell High School Athletic 
Field by Day 


Farrell High School Athletic 
Field by Night 

The board of education in Farrell recently 
purchased eighteen acres of ground on which 
to erect a senior high school building. A part 
of the site has been used for an athletic field. 
The cuts show this field as it appears by day 
and by night. The field has been equipped 
for night football with 40 light units of nine 
and one-half foot candlepower on the field. The 
bleachers have a seating capacity of 4,000. 

W. W. Irwin is superintendent of schools. 


Summer Work at the 
Demonstration School 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WEST CHESTER 


B. W. Dairy 
Director, Teacher Training and Principal of 
Demonstration School 

There is considerable waste in traditional 
school procedure where pupils of various 
grades of ability are taught together in large 
groups, and where all pupils are required to 
follow the same prescribed course of study. 
The interests and aptitudes of individual 
pupils are apt to be sacrificed for the sake of 
the whole group. There is loss, also, where 
vacations with no controlled learning activity 
intervene between school sessions. It is often 
necessary for the pupils to review, in the fall, 
work which they have learned but have for- 
gotten. Therefore, many parents feel that it 
is desirable that boys and girls spend a por- 
tion of each day in directed study and recrea- 
tion, rather than have all of the time of the 
vacations free. 

During the past summer session of the State 
Teachers College at West Chester the demor- 
stration school offered a program which pro- 
vided, to a certain extent, for these things. 

Classes were maintained for a limited num- 
ber of pupils who had shown ability along cer- 
tain lines, and for pupils who had been pre 
moted but who were ambitious to excel i 
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school work during the following year. No 
pupils were accepted in these classes who had 
failed or were below average in ability. 

For pupils of special abilities, opportunities 
were given to pursue, more intensively, some 
activity in which they were interested, or to 
give extra time to activities which the pro- 
gram of the regular year had not permitted. 
fo pupils who were ambitious to excel in school 
work, opportunity was given to review sub- 
jects in which they were weak and so strength- 
en their chances of success in the following 
year. On completion of the summer session, 
pupils received certificates of attainment indi- 
eating the work done. 

The forenoon program in each grade in- 
cluded: one period devoted to activities of the 
pupils’ own choices; a period of directed physi- 
cal recreation; a period devoted to the social 
studies, history, and geography; a period for 
English, reading, and spelling; and a period 
for arithmetic. In the afternoon the pupils had 
the privilege of swimming in the college pool. 

The work of the pupils of grade I, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Laura Foreman Brode, 
centered around the production of a puppet 
show in which animals walked and talked. This 
activity supplied the motive for much of their 
reading, oral English, art, and handwork. 
Music, rhythms, and dramatization were for 
the purpose of preparing to entertain the rest 
of the school at an assembly period during the 
last week of the session. 

The pupils of grades II and III, under the 
guidance of Dora F. Wolfangle, prepared a 
moving picture film to portray life among the 
animals with which they were becoming ac- 
quainted. Their reading, history, geography, 
oral and written English, their music and 
other activities, grew out of, this enterprise. 
The third grade took charge of the general 
assembly during the third week of the session, 
and gave a program which included original 
poems, stories, and musical numbers. 

Pupils of grade IV, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Gladys R. Warner, had two big interests, 
a study of the evolution of the book and a 
study of the production of silk. The pupils 
relived the experiences of man in developing a 
system of written communication of ideas, from 
the most primitive form to our present books. 
They carried on such activities as preparing 
clay tablets of hieroglyphics, making a parch- 
ment from a lamb skin, and manufacturing 
paper, These activities involved extensive 
reading and study of historical and geographic- 
al facts, English composition, and art. The 
silk worms, which were developing under their 
very own eyes, made much research necessary. 
The fourth graders entertained the school with 
a dramatization of the evolution of the book. 

The pupils of grades V and VI, under the 
guidance of Anne L. Smith, filled a friendship 
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chest for a group of children in the Philippine 
Islands. Of course they wanted to know all 
about the history and geography of the islands 
and their relations to the United States. The 
project furnished the need for making many 
small articles by hand, which were to be in- 
cluded in the chest; also, for writing letters 
and for other phases of written and oral Eng- 
lish. A number of pupils, who were interested 
in art, made a series of drawings and paint- 
ings to illustrate favorite scenes from the 
Odyssey, which they planned last year during 
their study of Greek history and did not have 
time to complete. These pupils wrote two 
plays, which they produced for the school. The 
boys dramatized a scene from Tom Sawyer; 
and the girls, scenes from Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm and Little Women. 

At the opening of the summer session, pupils 
in all grades were given diagnostic tests to 
determine their needs in arithmetic. Remedial 
work was supplied through the medium of 
arithmetic work-books, which allowed pupils 
to work on their own individual needs and at 
varying rates of advancement. 


The physical recreation program consisted 
largely of games and competitive exercises. 
All of the pupils, regardless of grade and sex, 
were divided into two opposing teams, the 
Purples and the Golds, which competed for 
points. The program culminated in a picnic 
at which a banner was awarded to the winning 
team. 

The regularity and promptness of the pupils 
in attendance, and the interest and enthusiasm 
which they displayed, justified the faith of the 
teachers that pupils will attend school regu- 
larly and gladly when they are genuinely in- 
terested and engaged in what seem, to them, 
worth-while activities. 





Forp City schools observed National Edu- 
cation Week with enthusiasm and vigor. Q. G. 
Vincent is superintendent and P. N. Marsh, 
junior-senior high school principal. Posters, 
graphs, and charts calling attention to educa- 
tional needs, costs, and benefits were placed 
conspicuously in the business section of the 
town. Through the courtesy of the Kittanning 
Daily Leader two columns were set aside each 
day from November 10-17 inclusive, which gave 
a survey of the work of the various depart- 
ments of instruction to the public. Thursday 
afternoon high school classes did not meet, but 
night classes were held from 7.00 to 9.15. By 
actual count, more than 1,000 adult visitors 
were present to observe schoolroom procedure 
and to attend the assembly which followed the 
class work. The number indicated the interest 
of the townspeople and of the parents of out- 
of-town students. 





366 
On the Matter of Sampling 


The matter of samples of text-books to 
superintendents, principals, and teachers has 
been on both sides more or less of a hit and 
miss affair. One recognizes that books can- 
not be bought intelligently unless they have 
been examined and they cannot be examined 
during a call or indeed in any limited time. 
It is necessary to send samples, and publish- 
ers are glad always to have their books avail- 
able to teachers. In practically all cases re- 
quests for samples whether made to an agent 
during his call or directly to the publisher are 
in good: faith and yet there is a great waste 
in it. Samples come in while other matters 
are in mind and are put upon shelves where 
they are speedily forgotten. Samples cost 
good money. It would be surprising, yes, 
startling if the actual cost were known. 

In view of this it would seem that there 
might be devised some scheme whereby sam- 
ple copies could be put to greater service than 
they now are. Every bookman knows how 
often he calls and finds no trace of samples 
which he is sure were sent. Many of these 
doubtless find their way from the superintend- 
ent’s office into the teachers’ hands but in a 
most casual way. This is particularly true of 
the many supplementary readers. 

Principal Anderson of the Keystone school 


of Upper Darby Township has a plan that 
really enables him to know just what books 


are most suited for the school. He has a card 
placed with every set of samples. When a 
teacher takes the books she must record her 
name and the date on this card. She must 
also record her impression of the books on 
these items: 
Is textual material adapted to grade? 
Is there duplication with basal series? 
Do selections supplement basal material? 
Do selections appeal to children? 
Do selections develop good moral standards? 
Will selections instil reading habits? 
Are factual and story content well propor- 
tioned? 
Are stories related in groups in order to 
stimulate interest? 
Is vocabulary already familiar to children? 
Are the suggested library readings well 
chosen and are there sufficient? 
Are the silent reading helps useful? 
Are pictures truly illustrative, related to 
child’s experience, and well done? 
Are there biographical notes and glossary? 
Is the mechanical make-up good? Print, 
style, etc.? 
Opposite each item are four columns marked 
E (excellent), G (good), F (fair), P (poor). 
Teachers are encouraged to take out the 
sample books, but a record is kept of the date 
of receipt and return. When returned the 
card must be filled out. Thus the principal 
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has a record of the various teachers’ opinion 
of his sample books. The writer has seen in 
his travels thousands of shelves of sample 
books but never has he seen a better arranged 
group than in this school. Every set is 
placed in its proper place and is kept there, 
In so many schools you find readers, geom- 
etries, reports of all kinds, Latin books, music, 
and all the rest in a disorderly mass. It is 
seldom that one finds a set of readers or his- 
tories in order. Mr. Anderson’s plan, while 
it may entail a little care, certainly gets re- 
sults. Cannot such a plan be used elsewhere? 
It would be fair to publisher and efficient for 
the school. 





The Teacher’s Triumph 


Teachers have trials, 

They have triumphs, too, 

And a satisfaction in the things they do 
By many undiscovered. 


The artist’s masterpiece is touched and finished, 

Not to be added to, but in time diminished, 

Hidden against dark walls in unfrequented 
places, 

Seldom to know the love of art-hungry hearts 
and faces. 


But the teacher’s touch is eternal, 

His finished thing a beginning; 

And time may make it a pastoral piece, 
Or a lust-love lewdly sinning. 


His little sketch from actual life, 

His fresco dim and uncertain, 

May pass from his hand unsung today, 

But wait what the Master of Time will say, 
When the years are drawn back like a curtain. 


Then let the pedagogue stand at review, 
Let the lads and their lassies come by; 
Watch them salute as they greet him again, 
See the smile, and the flash of the eye. 


There are triumphs of heroes our poets have 
sung, 

Translated from old into new, 

But where is the triumph the equal of this, 

When the pedagogue stands at review? 


The work of his hand is the work of his heart, 
The dream of his soul all afire; 

His not to finish, his but to start, 

His but to touch and inspire! 


These are the works of the teacher, we see, 
Passing in quiet review; 

Oh how it fills his old heart with delight, 
All of these masters before him tonight, 
From those little life-sketches he drew. 


V. M. RuBert, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 
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The Harmonica Mikes, Lansdale 
Grades five to eight, inclusive, are represented in the Harmonica Mikes of the York Avenue 


school, Lansdale. 


The principal of the school is Paul L. Brandt. 





Edward Bok’s Message to a 
Sixth Grade 


M. CrairE CHAPMAN 
Student Teacher, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

The sixth-grade English class of the Wash- 
ington school was reading “What One Man Did 
for the Place He Lived In,” by Edward W. 
Bok. It is a true story of the author’s grand- 
parents, who had built their home on a barren 
island five miles off the coast of Holland, and 
transformed that island into one of the world’s 
beauty spots, and had sent romping over its 
ares thirteen “happy-faced, well-brought-up 
children.” One day when these children had 
grown to men and women, the mother called 
them together and told them the story of their 
father and the island. When she had finished 
her story she added, “and now as you go out 
Into the world I want each of you to take with 
you the spirit of your father’s work, and each, 
in your own way and place, to do as he has 
done: make you the world a bit more beautiful 
and better because you have been in it. That 
1s your mother’s message to you.” 

Mr. Bok had been written a letter, telling 
him that thirty-two sixth-grade pupils were 
about to study that story and asking him to 
send them a personal word. When the children 
learned that they would soon hear from a great 


author, they were delighted to follow the ac- 
count of his grandparents and the story was 
eagerly read and discussed. 

On the morning of January 8, a pupil 
brought a clipping reporting the serious illness 
of their Edward Bok. “Does that mean any- 
thing to us?” the teacher asked. “Yes,” quick- 
ly responded a pupil, “it means that we may 
not hear from him now.” 

The children’s disappointment was keen. 
When asked to watch the papers for news con- 
cerning Bok, they expressed an eagerness to 
learn more of him. Accordingly, plans were 
made to study his life and work, especially his 
latest achievement, The Mountain Lake Sanc- 
tuary and Singing Tower in Florida. For this 
purpose all available copies of such materials 
were placed on reserve in the juvenile depart- 
ment of the city library. Would the children 
be interested enough now to secure and read 
these books without the expected letter? 

It was a sober class that assembled the fol- 
lowing morning, for the pupils had read of the 
sudden death of the author from whom they 
had expected a message. When their teacher 
quietly read Edward Bok’s letter that had come 
only that morning, with its message to the 
pupils written in his own hand, “Give to the 
world the best you have and the best will come 
back to you,” the children were strangely af- 
fected—tears filled the eyes, a solemnness un- 
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usual in children pervaded the room, until a 
lad rising, said, “Miss C—, may we take 
Edward Bok’s message to us, as our motto, the 
way he took his grandmother’s message as 
his motto?” The children eagerly agreed, and 
before nightfall had drawn from the library 
every available copy of the life and work of 
Bok. 

From their reading, the children learned 
that their author-friend was born and reared 
much as they. They found that he had inter- 
ests similar to theirs, although he had not the 
school advantages they have. The boys and 
girls were interested to learn that as a lad, he 
visited great persons—the President of the 
United States, the King of Hawaii, Phillips 
Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Longfellow, and 
others. They learned that he wrote to great 
persons for autographs, and that with his re- 
quests he always enclosed a self-addressed en- 
velope, and that after receiving a reply, he 
sent a letter of thanks to each. 

The children were interested in Mountain 
Lake Sanctuary. They learned that it was a 
home for native birds and a stopping place for 
migrant birds. This created an interest in 
birds and their migration and how we know 
where they migrate. A study of the process 
and value of bird-banding was made by means 
of a projector and pictures. The children 
wrote imaginary accounts describing the places 
as they might appear to a bird. Some told of 
the barren island before William Bok, the 
grandfather, cleaned it up. Others wrote of 
the island a hundred years later. One group 
gave an account of what a bird saw as it flew 
over Iron Mountain before Bok bought it and 
another group described that mountain after 
Frederick Law Olmsted, under Bok, con- 
verted it into a sanctuary. They learned that 
one way to make the world “a bit more beau- 
tiful and better” is to set out trees to attract 
the birds. One pupil expressed a desire to do 
_something for our feathered friends and, while 
considering the needs of birds and other wild 
animals, they learned about the work of the 
American Humane Association and what was 
being done in their home town. 

They learned that the sanctuary was a place 
where humans could go to “find themselves.” 
Letters and pictures received from a friend 
in Tampa, Florida, helped to add a personal 
touch to the study. The pupils discovered that 
the sanctuary contained the world’s greatest 
carillon. This led to the study of the caril- 
lons of the world, and by means of pictures 
they learned the difference between a carillon 
and achime. They learned that the Mountain 
Lake Sanctuary with its Singing Tower was a 
gift to the American people by Edward Bok 
as an expression of appreciation for what this 
country had done for him. In his going, he had 
fulfilled his grandmother’s message, “Make you 
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the world a bit more beautiful and better be. 
cause you have been in it.” 

This editor, author, and philanthropist, this 
widely loved citizen of the United States, lived 
that thought in many ways. The message sent 
this sixth-grade class by his own hand was one 
of the ways in which he made “the world a 
bit more beautiful and better.” 





The “Twin Six” or The “High 
Powered Teacher” 


. IS HONEST 
True, loyal, just, fair, real, genuine, actual. 
. IS HEALTHY 
Clean, strong, wholesome, has endurance, 
ease, and grace. 
. IS HAPPY 
Has joy in life, contentment, satisfaction, 
is pleased, gratified, comfortable, loves the 
sunnyside of the road. 
. IS CHEERFUL 
Pleasant, radiant, delightful, glad, refresh- 
ing, has hopeful attitude, confidence. 
. IS FRIENDLY 
Social, devoted, gentle, has sympathy, sin- 
cerity, patience. 
. IS ATTRACTIVE 
Has poise, posture, is pleasing, gracious, 
natural, dignified, fascinating, magnetic, 
charming. 
. IS DEPENDABLE 
Trustworthy, reliable, stable, firm, steady, 
faithful, resolute, master of situation. 
. IS INTERESTING 
Inspiring, impressive, romantic, exciting, 
may be — eyes, face, voice, manner. 
. IS THOUGHTFUL 
High-minded, informative, illuminating, has 
imagination, gives helpful assistance. 
10. IS COURTEOUS 
Polite, kind, useful, grateful, civil, forgiv- 
ing, agreeable. 
11. IS TACTFUL 
Candid, frank, shrewd, sharp, keen, diplo- 
matic, cunning, foxy, vigilant. 
12. HAS SENSE OF HUMOR 
Playful, free, creative in unexpected situ- 
ations, easy to get along with, sees bright 
side, appreciates the fun in blunders and 
incongruities. 
—H. E. Stabler, Principal, 
Thaddeus Stevens Junior High School, 
Williamsport 





THE AMERICANIZATION SCHOOL in Franklin 
opened on October 21. Ina Hoover is the prit- 
cipal. Those certified to teach in this school 
are: Mayme O’Brien, Sylvania Mulligan, Mrs. 
Aura Marwood, Mrs. May G. Roualt, Ina 
Hoover, Eleanor Schill, and Annetta Beatty. 
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terpreting the schools to the people. 


tivities, school enrolment, number of teachers, 
worthwhile achievements, the creative work 
of school children, and the pressing needs of 
the schools. Begin the program today and 
strive to sustain it throughout the year. 





Superintendent’s Message 

Educators generally feel that the people should become better acquainted with the 
schools and what they mean to the community. A constructive New Year’s suggestion 
is that Pennsylvania school officials and teachers dedicate themselves to the task of in- 
Such mediums as the press, community meetings, 
educational exhibits, school visitation days should be used to bring this about. 
the suggestion effective, a procedure should be organized that will make known from time 
to time such items as the aims of the schools, cost of education as compared with other ac- 
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Athletic Contests and School class. In the construction of new buildings, 
Attendance authorizing, without advertisement, neces- 


sary changes, the total cost of which is not 
To Superintendents, Principals and School in excess of $1,000. 
Directors: Section 706, section 707, and section 708— 
It has been brought to the attention of this by specifying the regulations regarding the 
department that in some sections of the Com- purchase of supplies. 
monwealth there is a tendency to dismiss school Section 1154—by permitting school boards 
for athletic games in which only a few of the to pay the expenses of superintendents or 
students participate. other employees to professional meetings ap- 
Section 1604 of the School Code specifies proved by the board. 
“That no days on which the schools are closed Section 1210—by classifying as secondary 
shall be counted as days taught.” school teachers, continuation school teachers 
This department is heartily in favor of ath- possessing the qualifications required of sec- 
letic events at appropriate times. However, it ondary school teachers. 
is our opinion that athletic games with other Section 1403—so as to require evidence of 
schools should not be permitted to encroach age for beginners. 
upon school time. Section 1425, section 1426, section 1427— 
JOHN A. H. KEITH. by requiring, beginning 1932, the enumera- 
tion of persons unable to speak, read, or 
; write English. 
State Council Section 2009—by removing the age limit 
The State Council of Education at its Decem- for admittance to State Teachers Colleges, 
ber meeting transacted the following business: and making eligible for entrance those who 
Appropriated $5,000 to the Sandy Twp., are fully qualified. 





Clearfield County, school district to enable 
it to maintain the minimum standards pre- 
scribed in the School Code. 

Approved sites for the following consoli- 
dated schools: Berks County—Penn Twp., 
South Heidelberg Twp.; Bucks County— 
Hilltown Twp. 

Authorized the continuance of thirteen 
one-teacher schools. 

New Legislation—Section 1307 (b) of the 
School Code requires the State Council of 
Education to report and recommend to the 
Governor, and the General Assembly, legisla- 
tion needed to make the public schools of 
the Commonwealth more efficient and useful. 

In accordance with the above section, the 
State Council appointed a committee con- 
sisting of LeRoy King, Chairman, W. R. 
Straughn, and C. E. Dickey, to consider legis- 
lation that will make the public schools more 
efficient and useful. : 

The committee proposed the following 
amendments to the School Code, all of which 
were approved for submission to the Gov- 
enor: 

Article X VII—by providing bases for reim- 
bursing school districts for high school 
tuition. 

Section 401—by authorizing boards of 
school directors to establish, equip, maintain, 
and administer school cafeterias. 

Section 517—by giving discretion to Court, 
under certain conditions, in the matter of 
surcharging school directors. 

Section 617—by increasing the amount for 
construction, without additional bids, to $500 
in districts of the fourth class; and to $1,000 
in districts of the first, second, and third 


Section 4101, section 4102, section 4103, 
section 4106, and section 4107—=so as to de- 
fine further and coordinate all types of 
college and university extension work. 

Section 1302 of the Administrative Code— 
so as to authorize the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to 

a. interpret school law 

b. examine accounts of school districts. 

A Resolution requesting the Department 
of Justice to prepare for submission to the 
General Assembly of 1933 a recodification 
of all laws affecting the public schools of the 
Commonwealth, removing conflicts and clari- 
fying the intent and purpose of the same. 





High Schools Win Canning Contest 

Two small Pennsylvania high schools were 
recently honored by having conferred upon 
them the first and second awards in a national 
canning contest in Chicago. Exhibits in can- 
ning were sent in from all parts of the United 
States—north, east, south, and west—and 
represented at least 3,000 jars of very high 
grade canned products. 

The first prize of $100 was awarded to a 
group of girls in the Rockland Township voca- 
tional school, Venango County, and the second 
prize of $80 was awarded to a similar group 
of girls in the Hollidaysburg High School, 
Blair County, in Pennsylvania. 

The committee of eight judges consisted of 
representatives from the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, State Agricultural Colleges, 
State Department of Education, and the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 
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Home Economics Supervisor 

The State Superintendent has appointed 
Miriam Lark of Trevorton as County Super- 
visor of Home Economics for Northumberland 
County. This makes a total of eleven county 
supervisors of home economics in the State. 
The counties where appointments were previ- 
ously made are Allegheny, Chester, Columbia, 
Crawford, Cumberland, Lebanon, Lycoming, 
Montgomery, Wayne, and York. 

Miss Lark, at the time of her appointment, 
was supervisor of home economics in Zerbe 
Township. 





College Graduates and 
Unemployment 


A report just tabulated by the Teacher 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion shows that teachers graduated from arts 
and science colleges readily secure teaching 
positions. Of the 3,230 teachers graduated 
from Pennsylvania arts and science colleges 
in 1929-30, 2,109 secured positions to teach 
following their graduation. 

The figures further indicate that 338 of the 
total number of graduates did not apply for 
teaching positions because they entered other 
lines of work. This reduces the number of 
teachers who actually applied for positions 
to 2,892. This figure shows the employment 
of 73 per cent of the available teaching supply 
—a very good record in view of the many 
statements to the effect that a great number 
of teachers are having a difficult time to secure 
positions. 

These figures are a part of the larger report 
prepared for Governor-Elect Pinchot’s Sub- 
Committee on Unemployment, and is an effort 
on the part of the Department of Public In- 
struction to learn the facts in the unemploy- 
ment situation as it affects teachers. 





Professional Examinations 


The following is the schedule of the profes- 
sional examining boards for the first half of 
the year 1931: 

State Board of Examiners of Architects 
Semi-annual examinations are held in De- 
cember and January. Written exami- 
nation, January 1, 2. Next written 
examination, June 23-26. 
State Dental Council and Examining Board 
June dates to be announced later. 
State Board of Medical Education and Licensure 
January 6-10 at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 
State Board of Examiners for Registration of 
Nurses 
March 21 and June 20 at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Wilkes-Barre. 
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State Board of Osteopathic Examiners 
February 9-12, Harisburg; June 15-18, 
Philadelphia. 
State Board of Pharmacy 
January 8-10, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh; April and June dates to be an- 
nounced later. 
State Board of Optometrical Examiners 
January 26-28 at Philadelphia. 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
June dates to be announced later. 
State Board of Undertakers 
May 15 and 16 at Harrisburg. 
Pre-Professional Examinations 
January 28-30, and June 3-5 at Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg. 
State Scholarship Examinations 
May 1. 





Recent Publications 


The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of same should make 
application through the local county or district 
“superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 53—The Kindergarten as a 
Part of School Life. 

Bulletin No. 54—Commercial Course in 
Handwriting for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 

Bulletin No. 55—Course of Study in Mod- 
ern Languages: French, German, Span- 
ish. 

Vol. I, No. 6—School Journeys. 

(Revised reprint) 





Musie Activities 


Three major music events are attracting 
and challenging the interest of the organized 
vocal and instrumental groups of the high 
schools of the State during the present school 
year. Students from the glee clubs of about 
thirty of the high schools of Pennsylvania are 
entered in the National All-High School Chorus 
which will appear on the program of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at Detroit, Mich., during 
the fourth week in February, 1931. About the 
same number of high schools will be repre- 
sented in the Eastern States Music Supervisors 
All-High School Orchestra at Syracuse, New 
York, March 20, 1931. In addition, the glee 
clubs, orchestras, and bands of the high schools 
of the State are preparing to participate in 
the Fourth Annual State Contest under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Forensic 
League, which event will occur at Pittsburgh 
the first of May, 1931. These events are prov- 
ing to be most interesting projects of the 
State-wide program of high school music. 
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Standard Evening High Schools 


The attention of superintendents of public 
schools is called to existing provisions for 
accreditment of evening high school work. 

Minimum standards for accreditment of eve- 
ning high schools, approved by the State Coun- 
cil of Education, have been operative for three 
years past. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, 
Seranton, and Erie are now maintaining such 
approved instruction in their evening high 
school programs. 

Credentials for college entrance are for- 
warded by institutions of higher learning to 
the Department of Public Instruction for ap- 
proval. Repeatedly, it is found that super- 
intendents and principals of high schools have 
used for college entrance requirements, credits 
earned in general evening high school work, 
which cannot be approved by the department. 
So also many appeals are received from in- 
dividuals who have spent one or more years 
in evening high school study and perhaps have 
received a special evening high school diploma, 
only to find that their diplomas and other 
credentials are meaningless educationally and 


that their time, from the standpoint of syste-° 


matic schooling, has been largely wasted. 

Public school officials recommending and 
authorizing the expenditure of school funds 
for the maintenance of evening school work, 
and urging the devotion of time and energy of 
pupils to evening high school attendance, 
should consider seriously the best interests and 
rights of such pupils. Such pupils, after 
having devoted one or more years to evening 
high school attendance, are justified in their 
sense of betrayal upon finding that, after a 
long sustained effort under severe handicaps, 
they have neither high school credit nor 
scholastic rating. 

While general evening high school work 
without credit towards graduation will best 
serve, by shorter intensive courses, the educa- 
tional needs of certain groups, standard eve- 
ning high school courses have two outstanding 
advantages: namely, they insure full, well- 
rounded courses of instruction and they safe- 
guard the best interests of the pupil against 
the time when he might wish to continue his 
schooling systematically. 

Copies of the Minimum Standards Govern- 
ing Accreditment of Evening High School 
Work can be secured from the Department of 
Public Instruction and assistance in the re- 
organization of general evening high school 
work upon an approved basis will be gladly 
given. ; 





Transportation Costs 
Transportation of pupils has become one of 
the most important factors of school adminis- 
tration and of State-aid. The character of 
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vehicles has changed, in the last ten years, 
from practically all horse drawn to practically 
all motor-drawn vehicles, made possible 
through better roads, better machines and the 
wider use of them. 

The following are the three classes of 
transportation: First, section 3702, to con- 
solidated schools; second, section 1406, to 
schools that are not consolidated; third, section 
1418, to those children who live two miles or 
more from their own school. 

The transportation mileage cost per pupil 
per day for the entire State in the year 1928-29 
was: for consolidated schools, $.015; and for 
all schools, $.018. For the various counties of 
the State it was as follows: - 


Consolidated All 


County Schools Schools 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 


Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 





Visual Aids in the Field of Health 
and Physical Education 


This outline names the visual and other 
sensory aids for teaching health and physical 
education, and contains a partial list of 
sources, 

]. Apparatus and Equipment: 

The following is the State Committee’s 
recommendation for Minimum Standard 
Equipment for Health and Physical 
Education: 

1. Adequate blackboard and _ bulletin 
board space 
2. Charts—posture, physiology, anato- 
my, health 
. File case for pictorial materials 
. Gymnasium equipment—See Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 12, Department 
Bulletin No. 49, catalogs of equip- 
ment companies, devices for testing 
posture, piano or victrola, showers 
and lockers 
. Health Room equipment—See School 
Nursing Manual, Department Bul- 
letin No. 52 
. Models and Objects—those necessary 
for visualizing physiology, anatomy 
or health instruction. See Depart- 
ment Bulletin Vol. I, No. 8, Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 12, Department 
Bulletin No. 49, Department Bul- 
letin No. 29, Tentative Course of 
Study for Health Instruction in 
Secondary Schools 
. Pictorial Materials—flat pictures con- 
sisting of cartoons from news- 
papers and the creative work of 
pupils, cut-outs, photo prints, etc., 
mounted and systematically ar- 
ranged in file case; posters—ath- 
letic studies, dance studies, health, 
physical education, posture, safety, 
etce.; unit sets of slide materials; 
such films as are needed for visual- 
izing health and physical education 
8. Playground equipment— See Play- 
ground Manual, Department Pub- 
lication No. 30 
9. Projectors—a still machine with film- 
slide attachment; a 16 mm. motion 
picture machine 
10. Sandtable—for working out visuali- 
zations of playground, athletic field, 
housing conditions, health center, 
source of water supply, dairy, etc. 
II. Charts: 

See Woodring-Schwendener — Enriched 
Teaching of Physical Education in the 
High School, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, N. Y. City 


III. Correlation with Music: 

See Woodring-Schwendener — Enriched 
Teaching of Physical Education in the 
High School, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, N. Y. City 

IV. Costumes: 

See Woodring-Schwendener — Enriched 
Teaching of Physical Education in the 
High School, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, N. Y. City 

V. Dramatization: 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

See Woodring-Schwendener— 

VI. Excursions, Field Trips, School Journeys: 

A. Health Instruction—Journeys to 

dairies; baby clinics, hospitals; open- 
air schools; water supply; stores, 
food displays; cafeterias and restau- 
rants; heating and ventilating plant; 
streets, study of safety, cleanliness, 
etc.; industrial plants, study of 
health hazards; modern drinking 
facilities; laundry 

B. Physical Education—Journeys to local 

playgrounds; recreational centers; 
swimming pools; athletic fields. 
Hikes 

See The School Journey Bulletin, Vol. I, 

No. 6, Dept. of Public Instruction 
VII. Exhibits: 

Physical education demonstrations for the 
public; food studies; shoe exhibits; 
recreational exhibits 

See The A B C of Exhibit Planning— 
Routzahn, Russel Sage Foundation, 
N. Y. City 

VIII. Files: 

Directions for filing clippings, pamphlets, 
pictures, etc., Library Bureau, 386 
Broadway, N. Y. City 

IX. Games and Other Devices: 

See Woodring-Schwendener— 
X. Making Slides: 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Penna. 
XI. Objects-Specimens-Models: 

A. Objects— 

Children for posture study; clothing 
and shoes; foods; first-aid cabinet; 
scales; thermometer; wash basins, 
soap, towels; tooth brushes; heart, 
lung, ear, eye of animals; rats for 
study of nutrition 

B. Specimens— 

Samples of cloth; types of foods 

C. Models— 

Heart, brain, anatomy models; lungs; 
dolls; lay-out of playground; skeleton 
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See Object-Specimen-Model Bulletin, Vol. 

I, No. 8, Dept. of Public Instruction 
XII. Pageants: 

Use of dances, marching, sports in page- 
antry; use of pageantry to interest the 
public in particular health needs of in- 
dividuals, school, home and community 

See Woodring-Schwendener— 

XIII. Pictorial Materials: 

A. Films (16MM.)— 

Bell and Howell, 11 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. City 

Bray Productions, 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 343 
State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fox Film Corp., 420 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. City 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth 
Street, Chicago 

Kodascope Library, Inc., 33 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. City 

National Motion Pictures Co., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Pathe Exchange, Inc., 35 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. City 

Q. R. S—De Vry Corp., 131 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. City 

B. Films (35MM.)— 

U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

See “1000 and One”—Seventh Edi- 
tion—Educational Screen, Chicago. 
(A comprehensive list) 

See National Health Council Film 
List, Welfare Division, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. City 

See Woodring-Schwendener— 

C. Film-Strip— 

Eye-Gate House, 126 W. 46th Street, 
N. Y. City 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth 
Street, Chicago 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 549 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago 

Muir, James C., Co., 10 S. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia 

Society for Visual Education, 327 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 

Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

D. Slides— 

Cambridge Botanical Supply Co., 
Waverly, Mass. 

Eye Sight Conservation Council of 
America, Times Building, N. Y. 
City 

General Biological Supply House, 761 
E. 69th Place, N. Y. City 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Penna. 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 549 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago 
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New York Biological Laboratory, 34 
Union Square, N. Y. City 
U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, 
Iowa 
XIV. Posters: 
American Posture League, Inc., 1 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. City 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
National Child Welfare Association, 170 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
See Woodring-Schwendener— 
See Cleanliness Institute Pictures, 45 E. 
17th Street, N. Y. City 
XV. Projectors: 
See Department of Public Instruction 
Projector Sheet 
XVI. Source Books: 
See the following Department publica- 
tions— 
Tentative Course of Study in Health In- 
struction for Secondary Schools, p. 68 
Bulletin No. 49, pp. 59, 60 
Bulletin No. 29, pp. 29, 30 
Bulletin No. 30, p. 51 





English Usage Survey 

The Psychological Corporation is sponsoring 
a study of English usage. The object of the 
study is the improvement of instruction in this 
important subject. The plan to be followed 
is to administer, in grades six to twelve, a 
series of three tests. These tests will cover 
one hundred phases of usage which have been 
found to present major difficulties. As the 
same tests are to be given in each grade, the 
result will determine more objectively the 
phases of usage which may best be allotted for 
instruction in each grade level, and the time 
and method necessary for their mastery. The 
tests will show at once each pupil’s specific 
needs for instruction. 

Convenient tabulation and remedial sheets 
containing a brief statement of usage covered 
by each item in the test will be provided for 
teachers. Hence, the simple entry of the num- 
ber of pupils answering each item incorrectly, 
and the recording of these pupils’ names, will 
give a complete picture of class and individual 
needs for both remedial work and advanced in- 
struction. 

Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, who is in immediate 
charge of this study, is especially well qualified 
by his work in the fields of English and of 
testing technique. He has conferred with 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike and Dr. C. H. Judd in 
planning the procedures. The final report of 
the study will be made available through co- 
operation of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Although the Psychological Corporation, in 
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sponsoring this study, will defray many of 
the major expenditures, it is necessary to 
make a nominal charge of three cents per 
complete set of three tests for each pupil. The 
teachers’ material will be supplied gratis. 

Schools interested in participating in this 
study should communicate with Mr. Paul S. 
Achilles, Secretary of the Psychological Cor- 
poration, Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. 


DeLong Memorial School 


The Thanksgiving season was appropriately 
celebrated this year by citizens residing in 
the school districts of Derry Township and 
Washingtonville Borough, Montour County, by 
the dedication of a new school building which 
will accommodate school children of those 
communities attending grades one to ten. A 
unique feature of the building is that it was 
made possible by the generosity and public 
spiritedness of a prominent citizen of the 
district. It will serve as a memorial to the 
family of the donor, Mr. Frank Emerson 
DeLong. 

The brick building occupies a commanding 
location on a seven-acre plot. Nearby is a 
community hall of similar architectural treat- 
ment which was .also given to the community 
by Mr. DeLong. The first floor of the school 
building has three classrooms for grades one 
to six and four rooms, including a shop and 
home economics department, for the junior 
high school organization. An office, supply 
room, and teachers’ rest room are also pro- 
vided. The basement has been completely ex- 
cavated for use as playroom, community 
kitchen, store room, and heating equipment. 

Heating, ventilating, plumbing, and electrical 
equipment were selected to provide modern 
conveniences. The gift to the community was 
complete in that the classroom equipment was 
also included. Seats and desks are all of the 
individual, adjustable, and movable type. 

The following inscription set up on a bronze 
tablet placed near the front entrance, expresses 
the spirit which prompted the gift: 

“This School Building was_ erected, 
donated, and dedicated to the youth of 
this community by FRANK EMERSON 
DELONG as a memorial to his Family, 
with the hope and confidence that it may 
be the means of offering advanced op- 
portunities to the boys and girls of future 
generations to become God-fearing, worthy 
and substantial citizens of their Country. 
It is the express wish of the donor, that 
no form of atheism shall ever be taught 
within its walls, to the end that reverence 
for God, respect for authority, and loyalty 
to Country shall ever be maintained.” 


“THANKSGIVING DAY 1930” 
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Attendance Report Honor Roll 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 


A double asterisk (**) to the left of the . 
name of a county or district indicates that all 
September and October reports arrived on 


time. 


tember reports arrived on time. 


An asterisk (*) indicates that all Sep- 


Counties and 


districts having no asterisks to the left of their 
names submitted October reports on time. 


**Adams 
**Beaver 
**Bedford 
*Berks 
**Blair 
**Bradford 
*Bucks 
Butler 
**Cameron 
**Carbon 
Centre 
*Chester 
**Clarion 
**Clinton 
*Columbia 
**Crawford 
Cumberland 
**Delaware 


**Abington 
** Aliquippa 
**Allentown 
**Altoona 
** Ambridge 
** Arnold 
**Ashland 
**Ashley 
**Bangor 
**Beaver Falls 
**Bellevue 
**Berwick 
**Bethlehem 
**Blakely 
**Bloomsburg 
**Braddock 
**Bradford 
**Bristol 
Butler 
**Canonsburg 
**Carbondale 
**Carlisle 
**Carnegie 
**Cecil 
**Chambersburg 
**Charleroi 
**Cheltenham 
**Chester 
**Clairton 
se cuearfield 


**Coatesville 
**Columbia 
**Connellsville 
**Conshohocken 
*Corry 
**Darby 
Dickson City 
*Donora 
-*Dormont 
**DuBois 
**Dunbar 
**Dunmore 
**Duquesne 
**PRaston 
**E. Conemaugh 
**®. Pittsburgh 
**Ellwood City 
**Erie 
**Farrell 
ae 
**Ford City 
**Forest City 
**Franklin 


Counties 


**Elk 

Erie 
**Forest 
**Fulton 
**Greene 

*Huntingdon 

**Indiana 

Jefferson 
**Lackawanna 
**Lancaster 
**Lawrence 
**Lebanon 
**Lehigh 
**Lycoming 
**McKean 
**Mifflin 

Montgomery 


Districts 


**German 
**Greensburg 
Greenville 
**Hanover 
**Harrisburg 
**Haverford 
**Hazle 
**Hazleton 
**Hollidaysburg 
**Homestead 
**Huntingdon 
**Indiana 
** Jeannette 
**Jersey Shore 
**Johnsonburg 
** Johnstown 
**Kane 
**Kingston 
**Kittanning 
**Lancaster 
**Lansford 
**Latrobe 
**Lebanon 
**Lehighton 
**Lewistown 
**Lock Haven 
**Logan 
**Lower Merion 
one City 
ahanoy Twp. 
**Marcus Hook 
**Mauch Chunk 
**McKeesport 
**McKees Rocks 
**Meadville 
**Middletown 
**Midland 
**Milton 
**Minersville 
**Monessen 
**Monongahela 
*Mt. Carmel 
**Mt. Pleasant 
Boro. 
**Mt. Pleasant 
Twp. 
**Muhlenberg 
**Munhall 
**Nanticoke 
**Nanty-Glo 
**New Brighton 
**New Castle 
**New Kensing- 
ton 


**Montour 
**Northumber- 
land 
*Perry 
**Pike 
**Potter 
**Schuylkill 
**Snyder 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
**Tioga 
**Union 
** Venango 
**Warren 
**Washington 
**Wayne 
**Wyoming 
**York 


**Newport 
**Norristown 
**Northampton 
**Qil City 
**Old Forge 
**Olyphant 
**Palmerton 
**Phoenixville 
**Pittston 
**Plymouth 
**Pottstown 
**Pottsville 
**Punxsutawney 
**Radnor 
**Rankin 
**Reading 
*Redstone 
**Ridgway 
**Rochester 
**Rostraver 
**Sandy 
**Sayre 
**Scottdale 
**Scranton 
**Shamokin 
**Sharon 
Steelton 
**Summit Hill 
**Sunbury 
**Swissvale 
**Tamaqua 
**Tarentum 
**Taylor 
**Throop 
**Titusville 
**Tyrone 
**Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
**Vandergrift 
**Warren 
**Washington 
**Waynesboro 
**West Chester 
**West Mahanoy 
**West Pittston 
**Whitehall 
** Wilkes-Barre 
*Wilkinsburg 
** Williamsport 
** Wilson 
**Windber 
**York 
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Status of Non-Standard Certificates 


The following summary indicates the number of semester hours earned by holders of non- 
standard certificates, including teachers holding partial certificates and teachers with less than 
high school preparation. 


By Counties, as of March 1, 1930 








COUNTY 


No. teachers 

deficient in 

high school 
credits 


No. teachers 
holding partial 
Secondary 
Certificates 


Adams County two 
61-69 semester hours. 


No. semester hours earned by teachers. 
Figures should be read as follows: in 


teachers earned 


Total 
No. teachers 
holding partial 
Elementary 
Certificates 








Allegheny 
Armstrong 


Carbon. . 
Chester 


Clearfield 


Crawford 
Cumberland 


Delaware 
~ 


Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 


Lebanon 


Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 


Montgomery 
Mifflin 

Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


SCHOOL PRESS MANAGEMENT AND STYLE. Lam- 
bert Greenawalt. 420 pp. Illus. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y. ©. $3 

The author, president of the Pennsylvania 

School Press Association and assistant princi- 

pal of the William Penn Senior High School, 

York, states that “the purpose of this book is 

to present a complete, flexible plan for the 

management of school publications. It is in- 
tended as a textbook in both management and 
the theory and practice of scholastic journal- 
ism.” Mr. Greenawalt, because of his long ex- 
perience as faculty adviser of the York-High 

Weekly, is especially fitted to treat every phase 

of the management of a high school newspaper 


and this he does most completely in the three 
parts of his book: Part I—Launching a School 
Publication; Part II—Efficient Management; 
Part III—Theory and Practice of Scholastic 
Journalism. This text contains numerous class- 
room exercises and problems, blank forms, 


charts, and diagrams. Although the majority 
of the material has been worked up for the 
newspaper, it is all readily adaptable to student 
publications in general. One chapter is de- 
voted to the magazine, another to the year 
book. The book certainly covers a field which 
no other book in the field of scholastic journal- 
ism has more than touched lightly. It will 
help “to standardize methods in this big, new 
field, but without destroying individuality.” 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS-IN-SERV- 
IcE. William A. Yeager, Assistant Direc- 
tor, The Teacher Bureau, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 350 pp. 
Kutztown Publishing Company, Inc., 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. $2.50 

An evaluation of the results of the state 
program of education (the Edmonds Act of 

1921) which aimed to make adequate the qual- 

ity of the educational service offered to the 

children of the Commonwealth through the 
greater equalization of preparation and train- 
ing on the part of the teacher. The author 
surveys teacher training and certification in 
Pennsylvania to 1921, describes in detail the 


new program in operation, analyzes and eval- 
uates all types of courses taken by elementary 
teachers-in-service, and summarizes the results 
of the program giving elements of strength, 
points of weakness, and suggestions for im- 
provements. 


ASSEMBLY AND AUDITORIUM ACTIVITIES. Harry 
C. McKown, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh. 462 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan 


Dr. McKown attacks this subject in his usual 
vigorous and thorough manner. His style is so 
different that it makes the book extremely easy 
to read and the facts easy to remember. After 
explaining the origin, objectives, and prin- 
ciples of school assemblies, he outlines the 
ways of organizing the assembly programs and 
the methods of presentation. Then he shows 
how music, art, social science, English, foreign 
languages, science and mathematics, vocations, 
health and recreation, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and special days may be used to advantage 
in planning programs. Concrete and definite 
material will assist those responsible for as- 
sembly programs. This material has been 
drawn from many schools throughout the 
State. 

AlR TRAVEL. James E. Mooney, Pittsburgh. 
311 pp. Illus. Charles Scribner’s Sons 


James E. Mooney, author lecturer on aero- 
nautics and former supervising principal, 
spent three years of research into aviation 
facts and figures before writing Air Travel, 
a story of aviation for elementary and junior 
high school use. The book presents the back- 
ground and history of aviation and other 
phases of aeronautics in a manner designed to 
aid in removing the fear of flying and to foster 
interest in aviation among the youth of the 
nation. The book is built on the unit plan and 
contains a chapter on being a hero, written by 
Rear Admiral Byrd; a chapter by Charles 
“Casey” Jones, eminent in aviation; and a sup- 
plement “Building and Flying Model Aircraft,” 
written with the cooperation of the Playground 
Association of America and Airplane Mode] 
League of America. 
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THACHING THE CHILD TO READ. Samuel W. 
Patterson. 524 pp. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50 

The essential features of this book are: 

First, theory and practice are thoroughly inte- 
grated. A modified case system gives practical 
point to underlying principles. The “case,” 
or illustration, is a stenographically reported 
lesson in reading; or a full “write-up” of a 
lesson given by a student-teacher; or a sug- 
gested procedure. Second, ample provision is 
made for class, group, and individual study 
of selected problems. Third, the arrangement 
of chapters follows the chronological order of 
the school grades. Fourth, each chapter is 
introduced by a statement of the main points 
to be treated, and is concluded by a brief para- 
graph in review. The book is for use as a text 
for training courses in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD GLorRy. Ethel Clere 
Chamberlin. 301 pp. 24 colored illustra- 
tions. George Sully & Co., Inc., 114 E. 25th 
St., N. Y. C. $2.50 

A true chronicle of the flags, from the time 
the first European set foot on our shores to 
the beginning of the present flag. Each of the 
flags eommemorates an event in our national 
life, and the author has woven the history of 
all into a romantic story which takes the 
reader through thrilling days. The story stirs 
the fires of Patriotism which too oft smoulder 
until extinguished by lack of breezes. 


MODERN LITERATURE FOR ORAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. Gertrude E. Johnson. 638 pp. 
Century. $2.50 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
a book which has enjoyed wide popularity, 
both as a textbook and as a source book of plat- 
form material for those interested in interpre- 
tative speech. Part I, a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of interpretative speech, forms an inter- 
esting and definite treatise on technique. Part 
II, the presentation material, contains fifty- 
nine poetical selections, twenty-three mono- 
logues, thirty-three prose selections, fourteen 
speeches and scenes from classic literature, and 
seven one-act plays. Among the well-known 
writers represented are Alfred Noyes, Edna 

St. Vincent Millay, Stephen Vincent Benet, 

Lew Sarett, Rudyard Kipling, Carl Carmer, 

and the noted negro poet, James Weldon John- 

son. The bibliography is a most helpful one, 
and contains many suggestions for programs. 


SELECTED READINGS IN CHARACTER EDUCATION. 
Dennis Clayton Troth. 387 pp. Beacon 
Press, Boston, Mass. $3.50 

These readings supply information on the 
different phases of moral education which the 
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general education process now demands, 
Entirely independent of each other, the 
articles, by many well-known writers, explain 
the meaning of character and morality; the 
need for, basis, and objectives of character 
training; the preparation of teachers; and the 
opportunities offered by extra-curricular 
activities. 


BuRTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES: CHINA. 
Edited by William H. Wheeler and Burton 
Holmes. 408 pp. Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago. $1.28 


For more than thirty years Burton Holmes 
has devoted one-half of every year to travel. 
The writers chosen to work with him are 
familiar with the countries described. They 
can tell us not only how the people live, and 
what they eat and wear, but also what they 
think and believe, and can give us their his- 
torical background. The illustrations, many 
of them full-page, are from Holmes’ own photo- 
graphs. 


TALES FROM STORY-TOWN. Mina P. Ashton. 
141 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy Co. $0.70 


Old folks tales and fables rewritten for 
primary children, the material carefully 
graded. The stories may be easily retold or 
dramatized. 


THE NEW PATH TO READING—My SECOND 
PRIMER. Anna D. Cordts. 121 pp. Ginn. 
$0.52 

The book is devoted entirely to content, the 
material based on children’s activities and the 
expressions growing out of them. For example, 
after a visit to the zoo or the farm, the children 
eagerly tell what they saw and may call to 
mind other stories real or fanciful. 





Books Received 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. A. Frederick 
Collins. $2 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS. Edgar M. Draper 
and George M. Smith. $1 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
Sczooits. N. P. Neilson and Winifred 
Van Hagen. $2 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERN- 
MENT. Jerry J. Vineyard and Charles 
F. Poole. $1 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 
CHILDREN OF OUR WILDs. Lou Villinger. 
$0.75 
TAMBALO. Alice A. Lide and Annie H. 
Alison. $0.70 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
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Reduce Your Annual Outlay 


for New Books 


by making those NOW IN USE 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
SAVE MONEY BY SAVING THE BOOKS 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS DE ESPANA. Madeline 
W. Nichols and Guillermo Rivera. $1 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
My OccupaTION. A Pupil’s Workbook for 
the Study of Vocational Life. Howard 
C. Hill and Damon H. Sellers. $0.80 
Hall & McCreary Co., 430-432 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: : 
GRAY KITTEN AND HER FRIENDS. Norman H. 
Hall. $0.20 
REMEDIAL LESSONS IN SPELLING. For Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Norman H. 
Hall. $0.16 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
THE NEw PIONEERS. Mary H. Wade 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
JUNIOR LITERATURE. Books I and II. Ster- 
ling A. Leonard and Harold Y. Moffett. 
$1.24 each. Book III. Sterling A. Leon- 
ard, Harold Y. Moffett, and Maurice W. 
Moe. $1.48 
A PREFACE TO LITERATURE. R. R. Greenwood. 
$0.80 
WorKBOOK to accompany THE DAWN OF 
AMERICAN History. William L. Nida 
; and Julia M. Stone. $0.48 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
Nudes 
Music APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 


ScHoot. Teacher’s Manual. Mabelle 
Glenn and Margaret Lowry. $0.76 
Music Notes. Books Four and Five. Mabelle 
Glenn and Margaret Lowry. Book Four 

$0.32. Book Five $0.40 

NEW PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING. Book 
One, Introductory Book Two, and Book 
Two. Georgine Burchill, Wm. L. Ettin- 
ger, Edgar D. Shimer, Nathan Peyser. 
Book One $0.72. Introductory Book Two 
and Book Two $0.76. Story Steps. Clare 
Kleiser, Wm. L. Ettinger, Edgar D. 
Shimer, and Nathan Peyser. $0.60 

Our UNITED StaTEs. A History. Wm. B. 
Gitteau. $1.68 : 

John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS AND CHAPTER TESTS 
FOR A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Leon- 
ard D. Haertter. $0.56. Teachers’ 
Manual with Answers. Leonard D. 
Haertter. $0.20 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS. 
Thomas M. Simpson. $1.52 





THE JUNIOR RED Cross has supported the 
dental clinic in Franklin for several years. 
This clinic, which is rendering excellent serv- 
ice, is in charge of Dr. K. R. Weigle, who is 
assisted by Miss Nesbit, the nurse. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 
EXAMINATIONS SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
Topay. Louis J. Fish. World Book Co. 
29 pp. $0.20 

A pamphlet that every schoolman should own 
and read is one entitled Examinations Seventy- 
Five Years Ago Today prepared by Louis J. 
Fish, educational statistician of the Boston 
public schools, and published by the World 
Book Company. This pamphlet deals with the 
comparison of the entrance examinations to 
high schools seventy-five years ago and today. 
In making this comparison, a complete set of 
examinations for entrants to high school in 
1853 was given to an equal number of pupils 
in ten different sections of the city of Boston in 
1928. The results of those who took the ex- 
amination in 1853 were available so that it was 
possible to make definite comparisons of the 
extent to which the boys of the early fifties 
knew their “three r’s” and the extent to which 
our present-day pupils are mastering these 
fundamentals. While much has been written 
and many opinions expressed about the ability 
of the boys in the fifties in the mastery of the 
three r’s, the study revealed that the average 
ten-year-old of today knows his three r’s better 
than his predecessor who learned nothing else 
in school. The pamphlet is indeed an unan- 
swerable argument to those who insist that the 
enriched curriculum has resulted in lessened 

efficiency in the fundamentals. 


ATLAS OF PENNSYLVANIA. No. 168 Lancaster 
Quadrangle. Anna I. Jonas and George 
W. Stose. Topographic and Geologic Sur- 
vey, Department of Internal Affairs, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

COMMERCIAL COURSE IN HANDWRITING FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Bul- 
letin No. 54. Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

CouRSES OF STUDY IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 
French, German, Spanish. Bulletin No. 
55. Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE OVERTURE. .Opus 3. 1930 Year Book of 
National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp. Interlochen, Mich. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENMAN- 
SHIP TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS. 1930 
Year Book. Ramsey Building, Phila- 
delphia. 

TEACHER’S HANDBOOK for use with THE PLAY 
OF IMAGINATION IN GEOMETRY. David 
Eugene Smith. Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. $0.25 

Test METHOD HE.LPps No. 3. Expressing Edu- 
cational Measures as Percentile Ranks. 
Francis C. Buros and Oscar K. Buros. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. $0.10 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
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Office, Washington, D. C.: REPORT OF THE Szc- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 1930, Department of 
Agriculture; PRICES: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
October 1930, Department of Labor; Ruray 
SCHOOLHOUSES, SCHOOL GROUNDS, AND THER 
EQUIPMENT, No. 21, 1930, Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 





The Financing of Schools 
(From page 340) 
tinued adaptation of this program to the chang- 
ing needs of a dynamic social order. 

That we have far to go before these prin- 
ciples can be satisfied is easily seen from the 
fact that while in a large group of states the 
typical expenditure per elementary classroom 
is around $1,500 in communities of average 
wealth, there are many communities in these 
same states where the expenditures are less 
than $900 per elementary classroom, where the 
teachers themselves are inadequately trained, 
have neither professional counsel nor advice, 
nor adequate instructional materials and equip- 
ment. Furthermore, some districts can have 
a very desirable program with a very low tax 
rate, while others are forced to levy inordi- 
nately high rates in order to maintain the 
meagerest educational opportunity. 

American states must turn their attention 
to this denial of educational opportunities to 
their boys and girls. The backward schools of 
the state—rural, village, and city—must be 
raised from a meager literacy level to a level 
established by the unhandicapped communities 
as effective and acceptable American-level 
education. 





Motivating Geography 
(From page 346) 

assistance and affords an excellent chance for 
individual reports on such vital topics as cot- 
ton, silk, wool, leather, iron and steel, and 
countless others. The children are eager to 
participate and are deeply appreciative of these 
presentations, which may be enriched by pic: 
tures and illustrations. The Geographic News, 
published weekly by the National Geographic 
Society at twenty-five cents per year, serves to 
bring all that is new to the geography class. 

In order to bring the world to the classroom, 
material (manufactured and raw) may be se 
cured from the companies listed below. The 
list is far from complete, yet it serves as 4 
nucleus for a beginning and proves an excel- 
lent point of contact with the world which is 
our concern as geography teachers. 


The Story of Wool, North Star Woolen Mills, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Exhibit—Progressive Steps in the Manufacture of 
Esmond Blankets, The Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
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The Making and Use of Plate Glass, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sheet lron—A Primer, Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio 

The Story of Steel, U. S. Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, 
New York City 

How Leather Is Tanned, Pfister & Vogel Leather 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Art of Paper Making, Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass. 

= Shoes Are Made, Boot & Shoe Recorder Pub. 

207 South St., Boston 

daokotinn Livestock & Meat, 

Progressive Beef Cattle Raising, 

Progressive Hog Raising, and 

Map—Armour’s Food Source, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

High Lights on the Portland Cement Industry, and 

Picturing the Manufacture of Cement, Portland 
Cement Assn., 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Cloth and Clothing, and 

The Clothing of the People, The Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

+ Cotton Industry, Amoskeag Mfg., Manchester, 

I 


: 2 
Sikes Origin, Culture & Manufacture, The Cor- 
ticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 

The Legend of Silk—Small Display, Real Silk Ho- 
siery Mills, 624 N. Noble St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Romantic Story of Silk, The Silk Assn. of 

America, 354 4th Ave., N. vy ¢ 
Coffee, How It’s Grown, Hills Bros., 175 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Tea, Where It Grows, How It Grows, Chase & San- 
born, 68 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
A Leaf from the Orient, Joseph Tetley & Co., 483 
Greenwich St., N. Y. 
Chart—The Chicory. Leecetey, E. B. Muller & Co., 
147 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 
The Romance of Cheese, 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Exhibit—Corn Products, 50 cents, and 
The Story of a Grain of Corn, Associated Corn 
Products Mfg., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Story of Chocolate & Cocoa, and 
Exhibit—Chocolate & Cocoa, Chocolate Sales Corp., 
Hershey, Pa. 
The Story of Flour, and 
Charts—Flour Mill, 50 cents, and 
Wheat Kernel, 50 cents, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Exhibit—From Wheat to Flour, Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., 40 Corlears St., N. Y. C. 
Something About Sugar, California Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Co., 215 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pan- American Union, Washington, D. C., the fol- 
lowing at 5 cents each: Sugar; The Romance of 
Coffee; Acres of Asphalt; A Talk About Tin; The 
Romance of Rubber; Oils, Fats, and Waxes in 
Latin America; Quebraco Forests* of South Amer- 
ica; Coal Resources of the Americas; Nitrate Fields; 
A Pamphlet on each of the Latin and South Ameri- 
can Nations; Peanuts in the Americas; Pearls in the 
Americas; The Story of the Banana; A Pamphlet on 
. of the Principal Cities of Latin and South 
merica. 


Kraft Cheese Co., 402 





Harnessing Pupil Power 
(From page 348) 


gested that not only accuracy but beauty 
be considered, if they chose to write their 
poems. Four rows decided to do this, but the 
fifth showed a pioneer spirit. They would re- 
cite their poems while other members of their 
group acted the lines. I sent them to another 
room for practice while the rest worked dili- 
gently on their lettering. At the end of twenty 
minutes, the papers were proudly displayed, 
all beautifully printed and many with charm- 
ing illustrations—just as my little band of 
actors returned, to wind up, with speech and 
action, a period that had been wholly delightful. 
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Start the 

| New Year 
without a 

| financial worry 


you can have $50 to $300 
to pay bills at once 


The Household Finance Corporation has a unique 
plan to help teachers out of money difficulties. It 
enables you to borrow $50 to $300 in a thoroughly 
business-like and private manner. No inquiries 
are made among friends or relatives. Your School 
Board is not notified. No signatures are required 
except your own. No assignments are taken. 

Because Household occupies the leading posi- 
tion in its field, through a greater volume and effi- 
cient operation it is able to charge nearly a third 
less interest on $120 to $300 than that usually 
asked for small loans. 

You are invited to visit the nearest Household 
office for more complete information. Or use the 
convenient coupon below, mailing it to the near- 
est address. 


| HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn Central Bldg. 
CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 530 Market St. 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, Woolworth Bldg. 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, Norristown-Penn 
Trust Co. Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Iie Trust Bldg. 

3rd Floor, —— Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA eth Floor, Bankers Trust Bldg. 

th Floor, — Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, Park B 
READING, 2nd Floor, 526 Penn - 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, Miners Bank Bldg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Building 


- MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to 
borrow or put me to any expense. 





Pe PO SEP PETE TCC CET LE Minbeceaet aaa 
GMicaceccccceoe seuusdevaeeusdian MPadciacuncss 
Amount I wish to borrow....cecceececececes 
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HARLAN H. HoRNER has been named direc- 
tor of state college education in the New York 
State Education Department under a provision- 
al appointment subject to civil service regula- 
tions. Mr. Horner was executive secretary of 
the New York State Teachers Association and 
editor. of the New York State Education. 
Arvie Eldred, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Troy, succeeds him as executive 
secretary. 


FRANK MURPHY, mayor of Detroit, on No- 
vember 18, 1930, approved the $750,000 salary 
increase voted Detroit teachers by the Board 
of Education with this remark, quoted in De- 
troit papers, “The city is not so poor that it 
must resort to repudiation of a contract and 
break its pledged faith.” School teachers, he 
added, “though they are the poorest paid of all 
city employees, have been the backbone of our 
campaign to aid the unemployed.” 


F, L. CiLoup, head of the department of 
languages at Gratz Senior High School for the 
past three years, has been elected principal of 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia. This 
position has been filled only temporarily for 
the past two years. 


Mrs. May LAMBERTON BECKER, nationally 
known author and lecturer on books, will be- 
come literary editor of St. Nicholas Magazine 
on February 1. Mrs. Becker’s appointment is 
the first editorial change on St. Nicholas since 
its purchase from the Century Company last 
June by The Scholastic Publishing Company, 
publishers of The Scholastic, the national 
magazine for the high school classroom. The 
Scholastic and St. Nicholas function as sep- 
arate publishing units, under the same editorial 
and business management. Maurice R. Robin- 
son, who is also president of The Scholastic 
Publishing Company, is executive editor of St. 
Nicholas. 


SUPERINTENDENT Guy C. Brosius of Clinton 
County, in order to advance beauty and art in 
rural schools and rural community life, has 
arranged for Dorothy Overdorf, assistant 
county superintendent, to visit county schools 
and generally aid and stimulate art and hand- 
work among the teachers and pupils of Clin- 
ton County. 

















THE GEOGRAPHY CLUB of Western Pennsyl- 
vania held its fall meeting in the Frick Train- 
ing School for Teachers, Pittsburgh, Saturday 
morning, November 15. The club invited the 
Educational Department of the Congress of 
Clubs and the Women’s Clubs of Western Penn- 
sylvania to attend the sessions. Ruth Weaver 
and her seventh-grade class of Avalon gave a 
very effective demonstration lesson on “Why 
Man Lives Where He Does in Australia.” The 
lesson brought out the real significance of 
geography in the school curriculum. The les- 
son was followed by an instructive illustrated 
lecture, “The Most Northern Republic, Fin- 
land,” by Eugene Van Cleef from Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Through the gen- 
erosity of various publishing houses, the club 
was able to bring before its members and 
friends the latest and best materials available 
for geography work in the schools. 

The spring meeting will be held the first 
part of April, at which time work done by the 
children in the schools will be exhibited and an 
eminent speaker will address the club members 
and friends. 


AN UNUSUAL ATHLETIC EVENT was staged in 
the gymnasium of Lawrence Park Junior High 
School, Erie County, Friday night, Novem- 
ber 21, when the school board played a game of 
basketball with the men teachers, and the 
women grade teachers played the women high 
school teachers. About five hundred people 
witnessed the events. Gate receipts of over one 
hundred dollars will be given to the school 
nurse, Hazel Schaper, to be used among chil- 
dren of unemployed parents in the district. 
Three members of the board confessed to hav- 
ing played on school or Y. M. C. A. teams back 
in the 1900’s, but were given a handicap of 
fifteen points for old age and lack of practice. 
The final score was 19 to 19. The feature of 
the game was the spectacular goal shooting 
of Guy C. Morrison, supervising principal, a 
former Oberlin star. 


FRANKLIN opened a ten-room school building 
for the first six grades on October 27. This 
Ninth Street Building is modern in all respects, 


lighting, heating, ventilating, office, cloak 
rooms, library, auditorium, radio connections 
in each room, and an excellent lunch room and 
kitchen for the accommodation of the Parent- 
Teachers Association when serving lunches. 
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Tom’s Teacher 

Marvelled at & 
His Skillin 2 
Playing the i 
Harmonica my 


ly 


AND yetashorttimeagoTom “.. 


was the despair ofhis teacher. 
His “ear”? was so poor he could 
not carry a tune and he had no 
interest at all in his music—in 
fact, hardly knew one note from 
another. But one day his teacher 
read that in many schools all 
over America other teachers 
were getting surprising results 
with backward children by inter- 
esting them in the harmonica. 
So Tom’s teacher sent for 
particulars. 


She found that not only could 
the obtain absolutely FREE an 
illustrated Instruction Book on 





What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “‘and especially 
endorse the Harmonica bands. Many boys 
and girls who are now learning music on the 
harmonica will step into the great sym- 
phony orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 

In thousands of schools and other organiza- 
tions, Harmonica orchestras and bands are 
being formed. A special booklet giving details 
and directions will be sent free to educators 
and those in authority. 
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been playing only a month 


need not be afraid to show she 
is just a beginner.” 

And Edna C. Holt, of Geneva, 
Ohio, says: “I never saw any- 
thing like the enthusiasm 
shown by my pupils over their 
harmonica class.” 


Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 


Harmonica instruction is simple 





harmonica playing for every boy 





and resultsrapid. With the aid 





and girl in her ciasses, but she ° 

alsoreceived a detailed booklet which gave practical 
suggestions and helps for group instructions on 
the harmonica. 


Harmonica Simplifies Fundamentals 


of Music 


Every boy and girlloves the harmonica. So easily 
and so quickly can they master it that, without 
consciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of music. 

Once the desire to play is aroused in the individ- 
ual boy or girl, the next step is the formation of 
bands or pc ae Men It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly and 

ckward in their formal studies are attracted to 
school, when other means fail, through member- 
ship in a harmonica band. 


Fascinates All Children 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., says, ““The Harmonica 
id can be made the most useful musical organi- 
zation in any school. It will attract more pupils. 
¢ boy with the changing voice need not fear 
that he will crack on high notes. The girl who has 


of the Free Instruction Book, 
the player is able to run the scale with a few min- 
utes’ practice and play the simple melodies in 
the book. 
Toenable teachers tostudy the resultsof harmonica 
group work in many schools, a thorough treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in the form of a 
Brochure entitled 
“The Harmonica 
as an Important 
Factor in Modern 
Education.” Fur- 
nished without 
cost upon request, 


Mailcoupon below. 


Fea 8 
5” How f 
to pla y/ ‘ 
HARMO 





| M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 135-A 
| 114 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 
| C Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important Factor 
| in Modern Education.” 
| C. An Instruction Book “How to Play the Harmonica.” 
I 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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This is the third school building that has been 
constructed, or reconditioned, in Franklin dur- 
ing the past six years. The other two were a 
twelve-room one in the Third Ward for the first 
to sixth grades, and a ten-room building in the 
Second Ward for the same grades. 


CLAIRTON has been “hard hit” by the present 
industrial depression. The city has organized 
itself to handle efficiently all cases of want 
which are brought to the attention of its care- 
fully selected community relief committee. Its 
personnel includes representatives of the city 
government, local Carnegie Steel Works, Amer- 
ican Legion, service clubs, community in gen- 
eral, and the public schools. Superintendent 
H. D. Teal and the nurses represent the schools, 
The teachers, fully alive to the seriousness of 
the industrial situation, have voluntarily 
pledged themselves to contribute one per cent 
of their salaries monthly during the winter 
to the general relief fund. The Board of Edu- 
cation is planning to provide sole leather for 
shoes to be repaired by the boys of the Manual 
Training Department. Material will also be 
furnished for the making of needed garments 
by the girls in the department of Home 
Economics. 


CONNELLSVILLE HiGH ScHOOL observed Na- 
tional Education Week by putting on a success- 
ful series of programs. Each day’s program 
was built around a theme and that theme was 
illustrated by plays such as: “Latin in Every- 
day Life”; “The Schools of Tomorrow”, writ- 
ten by the English students; and a health play 
entitled, “The Schools of Today”. Other fea- 
tures consisted of speeches by pupils and out- 
siders of note, music by the school, and experi- 
ments by the science departments. The entire 
affair was climaxed by Parents’ Night during 
which over 800 parents went through the daily 
schedule of the child. The building was filled 
with posters made by the art department giv- 
ing information concerning education; the 
various rooms were decorated with projects 
created by the pupils; a girls’ basketball game 
was in progress in the gymnasium; a swim- 
ming class was giving demonstrations in the 
pool; and tea was served in the dining room. 

In the corridors, exhibits were displayed con- 
sisting of projects from various classes; dif- 
ferent types of books, old and new; old pictures 
solicited from townsfolk; and office equipment 
loaned by local merchants. After the exhibits 
were examined and the schedule of classes 
completed, the parents assembled in the audi- 
torium to witness a delightful performance by 
the pupils of the school. The entire affair was 
marked by a spirit of cooperation between 
parents and teachers and also by careful plan- 
ning of the administration, 
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MILLERSBURG school directors have awarde 
the contract to draw plans for a new Millers. 
burg High School and the H. T. Johns 
Memorial library and gymnasium. The buili. 
ings will be built on an eight-acre plot on East 
Center Street. The school board will float 
bonds as soon as the price for construction of 
the building is known. The library and gyn. 
nasium will be built with the $18,000 fund 
which was appropriated twenty-three years agp 
in the will of the late H. J. Johnson. 


MONESSEN SCHOOLS, as one of the activities 
of Education Week, were open Wednesday 
evening, November 12, from 7 to 9 o’clock. No 
school session was held in the afternoon, but 
all pupils and teachers reported regularly in 
the evening. As a result of an invitation which 
the children took home, more than three thov- 
sand parents visited the various elementary 
and high schools. 


MUNHALL passed a $650,000 bond issue bya 
seven to one vote on November 4. The issue 
will approximately cover the following items: 

Estimated Cost of Buildings and 
Equipment 
Nine-room high school addition 
New junior high building of 18 rooms, 
auditorium and gymnasium 
Cost of land, new property, 12 acres.. 
Indebtedness for settlement with Mif- 
flin Township 


MUNHALL has issued a directory for its 
1930-31 school year. C. R. Stone, superit 
tendent, will send a copy to anyone making a 
request. 


THE MEN of the faculties of the Uniontown 
Senior and Junior High Schools, together with 
the supervisors, had their first stag dinner 0 
Wednesday, September 17. Chicken was o 
the menu for dinner, after which bridge was 
played. C. Warren Brown gave a reading. 
M. D. Proctor, superintendent of schools, intro- 
duced the new teachers. Dan R. Kovar was 
chairman of the committee. 
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LIBRARY purposes good used books 
serve as well as new. Save deprecia- 
tion. One million volumes in stock. 
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TEACHERS: 
FREE desk copy with 





order of ten or more. | 
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THE NEW UNIT of the Lemoyne High School, 
which practically doubles the size and capacity 
of the building, was dedicated on the evening 
of September 30. The completed building con- 
tains nineteen classrooms, including rooms for 
shop work, domestic arts, and commercial sub- 
jects as well as office, library, rest room, and 
store rooms. It contains an auditorium seating 
seven hundred. One of the finest features is 
the gymnasium eighty-five feet long by forty- 
five feet wide, fully equipped for physical edu- 
cation and all types of indoor games. 


At the annual organization meeting of the 
Clairton teachers William M. Bryson was 
elected president, and John F. Young secretary- 
treasurer for this school year. For the first 
time in its history, the local branch was entitled 
to two delegates to the State Convention since 
its membership was one hundred fifty-two. 
Evert F. Stabler and Christine Smoyer were 
elected delegates to Williamsport, with Edgar 
Bleiler and Louise Hilliard as alternates. 
Clairton again has one hundred per cent en- 
rolment in both State and National education 
associations. 


THE DICKINSONIAN of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, won the cup for the best paper in 
the news and make-up competition, and The 
Phoenix of Swarthmore College won the cup 
in the editorial competition of the fall contest 
of the Intercollegiate Newspaper Association 
of the Middle Atlantic States. The association, 
composed of twenty-four members, met in con- 
vention at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, where 
the prizes were awarded. 


CooLBAUGH TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS, Tobyhanna, 
dedicated a new school and celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the village by 
a historic pageant on November 13. The pag- 
eant was dedicated “to the memory of those 
heroic and sturdy pioneer settlers who dared 
the dangers of the forest and stream to trans- 


form a wilderness into civilization.” Marie C. 
Seanlon, assisted by Elizabeth M. Fisher and 
Paul S. Bartholomew, wrote and directed the 
pageant, Margaret M. Clarkin designed the 
costumes, and A. M. Swanger, principal, was 
general manager and director. 


THE ELMER L. MEYERS High School of 
Wilkes-Barre was dedicated November 21, 1930. 
This fine new building stands on a seven-acre 
plot in the southwestern part of the city. On 
three of these acres is the building; on the 
remaining acres, at the rear of the building, 
have been constructed a recreation field and 
stadium. 


FIFTY-THREE STUDENTS, graduates of thirty- 
eight colleges, residents of twenty-eight 
states—that is the enrolment record of the 
School of Library Science of Drexel Institute. 
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The Drexel Library School is a post-graduate 
school directed by Anne W. Howland, who has 
the record of organizing two of the sixteen ae. 
credited library schools in the United States, 
Drexel and the Carnegie Library School of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE REPORT of the survey of fifty-two land. 
grant colleges and universities, including 
America’s largest institutions of higher learn. 
ing such as the University of California, the 
University of Illinois, Ohio State University, 
University of Minnesota, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is now available. It 
is the first of a series of nation-wide educa- 
tional studies being conducted by the Office of 
Education of the Department of the Interior. 
All phases of the operations of modern uwii- 
versities: teaching staff, salary scale, athletics, 
student activities, success of alumni, library 
facilities, stock judging contests, scholarships, 
student loans, and fraternities, are evaluated 
and summarized in the report which contains 
more than 1,800 pages and is printed in two 
volumes. 


THE HOMESTEAD Teachers Association held 
a Thanksgiving Party, November 24, at 
Schwab School. M. V. Mills was general chair- 
man for the party. The officers of the associa- 
tion are R. R. Chasser, president; Anne Mur- 
phy, vice-president; Grace Moxley, secretary, 
and Margaret Gallagher, treasurer. 





Necrology 

GROVER HENRY ALDERMAN, 41, dean of the 
school of education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, died November 28 after a protracted 
illness. Dr. Alderman was permanent chait- 
man of the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference which is comprised of the Western 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A., the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers Institute, and the School of 
Education of the University. 


Smmon D. Erick, head of the commercial 
department of the Johnstown schools and a 
teacher in the schools for fifty-one years, died 
at his home in Johnstown, November 13. Mr. 
Elrick was seventy-five years old. 


GEORGE J. RosE, JR., 22, of Primrose, a teach- 
er in the Cass Township school, fatally shot 
himself Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Rose, a gradv- 
ate of Beckley College, Harrisburg, had ob- 
tained his position as teacher at the beginning 
of the fall term and seemed content with it. 


SARAH P. MarTIN, chairman of the depatt- 
ment of science at Sulzberger Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, for six years, died No- 
vember 8 after a month’s illness. Miss Mar- 
tin was second vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association. 
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Mrs. W. W. Evans, wife of the Columbia 
County superintendent of schools, died Novem- 
ber 16. Mrs. Evans suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis which resulted in her death. 


Mrs. ELste SCHAAF WOERNER, a former 
teacher of the Lawton school, Philadelphia, 
died recently.° 


JENNIE HARTIN of Philadelphia, whose sev- 
entieth birthday was celebrated on May 9 and 
who retired in June after completing fifty 
years of teaching, is mourned by the faculty 
and pupils of the Lowell school. 


MaTHIAS R. SPEICHER, aged 67, for many 
years a teacher in Berks County, died of a 
complication of ailments, October 26, at the 
home of Cyrus Sassaman, Hyde Park. 


S. JENNIE SEILER, for thirty years a teacher 
in the Northumberland schools, died suddenly 
following an operation on November 29. For 
the last nineteen years she has been head of the 
Latin department. Her friends and associates 
are preparing to endow a prize to be known 
as the S. Jennie Seiler Memorial Prize which 
will he awarded each commencement to that 
pupil of the high school who has excelled for 
four years in the study of the Latin language. 


Howarp D. WHEELER, vice-principal of Ger- 
man Township High School, McClellandtown, 
died quite suddenly recently. 





Resolutions 


The following Resolutions were passed in 
the convention of county superintendents dur- 
ing the Annual Education Congress held at 
Harrisburg, November 5 and 6, 1930: 

WHEREAS our friend and former co-worker, 
ex-county superintendent, Jasper C. Taylor, 
passed to his final reward on October 6, 1930. 

BE IT. RESOLVED that the educational 
forces of Lackawanna County have lost one 
who has served faithfully and well for over 
forty years as one of the county’s leading edu- 
cators, his work covering nearly all phases of 
education, including thirty-three years as 
county superintendent of schools in Lackawan- 
na County. 

RESOLVED that the educational forces of 
the State have lost one who has served the 
Commonwealth in a very decided and valuable 
way by faithful and regular attendance at 
State Education meetings, by active participa- 
tion at such meetings, and by directly influenc- 
ing legislation, and increasing the efficiency of 
our State school system for our rural com- 
munities. 

RESOLVED that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the members of Mr. Taylor’s fam- 
ily and to J. Herbert Kelley, executive secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
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CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 
Teacher s able assistance enroll with 
us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
position is secured. 
If you want 


School Authorities % 7 teacront 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. 




















Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 

We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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for his opinion of 


He further says: 


in business.’ 


business life.’’ 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 








“A Book That Puts Flesh on the Skeleton 


Practice 


The foregoing is a quotation from a letter recently received from a prom- 
inent New York City high school teacher, written in response to our request 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 


“In General Business Science topics are presented in their proper relationship; thus, 
‘telephoning’ is not merely using a telephone, it is one of the means of ‘communication 


“General Business Science shows the student that business does not mean simply work 
or working in an office; it takes him outside into the world and shows him — 
transportation, selling, finance and insurance, and the relation of each o 


If you are not familiar with General Business Science—the outstanding educational 
book of the year—write our nearest office for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


aL 


them to 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 











sociation, with the request that these resolu- 
tions be published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The committee appointed by Superintendent 
Mylin to frame the above follows: 
Thomas Francis, Superintendent, Lackawan- 
na County 
A. H. Howell, Superintendent, Wayne County 
A. P. Cope, Superintendent, Luzerne County 





Calendar 


January 17-23—National Thrift Week 

January 24-26—Child Labor Day 

February 3—Association of School 
Secretaries, Harrisburg 

February 4 and 5—State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 22-26—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Statler Hotel, 
Pennsylvania Dinner, Tuesday evening, 
February24, Book-Cadillac Hotel, $2.50 
per plate 

February 25-28—Twenty-third Annual Session 
of the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Reading 

February 26-28—Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

March 6 and 7—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Wilkes-Barre 


Board 


March 18-20—Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 8-11—Eastern Arts Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

April 9-11—Enlarged Educational Conference 
and Western Convention District, Pitts- 
burgh 

April 10-11—Southern Convention . District, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg 

April 25—Mountain Arts Association, Johns- 
town 

April 28-May 1—Western Arts Association, 
Louisville, Ky. 

May 2—Northwestern Arts Association, Erie 

May 18—International Goodwill Day 

May 19-23—National Association Public 
School Business Officials, Richmond, Va. 
Headquarters: John Marshall Hotel 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

July 27—August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 27-August 1—American Child Health 
Association, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 29-31—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinu- 
ance of your pay checks by reason of illness or accident? 


Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or 
Serious Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular 
income. 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and 
prevent financial loss by the investment of a small portion 
of your monthly earnings. 





This company is on a Legal Reserve basis and as an added 
protection for our Policy Holders has $100,000.00 on deposit 
with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 
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A Letter 
Worth Reading! 











Gentlemen: 

I have been wondering if I may be restored to membership in the E.B.A. In May, 1930, I allowed 
my membership to lapse, for which I have every reason to be sorry. In August, I suffered an injury 
to my eye, which caused an infection, resulting in an illness of ten weeks. Then I remembered my 
lost membership. However, my loss was your gain. 

I have now recovered (both health and eye restored) but I do not intend to be caught in such 
a fix again. If it is possible for me to rejoin, I will send my check. 

Nellie P. Fuller. 











Something is bound to happen when you find yourself unprotected. Once more we say, “It 
is much cheaper to have this protection and not need it than it is to need it and not have it.” 
“Experience is the best teacher,” is an old saying, but the instructors in this school are all too 
stern, and the tuition fees invariably too high. 


Are YOU a member of the E.B.A.? If so, it will pay you to keep yourself in standing. 
If you are not, there is no better time to join than right now. 


Benefits (1996), $206,096.55 THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Since organization, over $1,000,000.00 Woolworth Building 
Assets, over $250,000.00 e 
Members in standing, 16,000 Lancaster Pennsylvania 
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/ HE University of Pittsburgh Sum- 

mer Session—June 30 to August 7 
—offers a wide range of professional, 
academic, and graduate courses in the 
College, School of Education, and School 
of Business Administration. There are 
also special science and engineering 
courses. 








Address the Director, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 























= 
NEWSON & PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
COMPANY 


Inter-session—June 15 to 26 
announce Regular Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 


the publication of 
A program of 350 courses in 34 
ON THE FUR TRAIL academic and professional depart- 

By Dietrich Lange ments. Graduate and under-grad- 
uate credits. Competent and expe- 
rienced faculty. Facilities for sports 
and social activities. 


Adventure in the woods 
Accurate nature facts 


Indirect character training A beneficial vacation of study and 


vividly presented by an ex- recreation in Pennsylvania’s most 
perienced teacher, writer beautiful mountains. 


and naturalist. 
For Comprehensive Catalog address 


For Grades Four - Eight Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
~ 
3 bea —— State College, Pa. 
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Chel 


You can see! 


EUROPE 


EE Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way... stop at choice hotels abroad .. . enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in Europe—with 
ample time free for shopping, pleasure and amusement! 

r as little as $365 or as much as $1085, The Travel Guild 
pronen leisurely motor tours of Europe on the all-expense 
is. These prices include: round trip ocean passage, Euro) 

ean transportation by motor, hotel accommodations, meals 
except in London and is (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed cating places rather than dine at one hotel), 
city sightseeing trips, admissions to gal- 
leries and museums, services of lectur- 

ers and couriers—even your tips! 
‘A Weekly sailings, April to September. 
Itin ies to every country in Europe. 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. l 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
621 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee | 


men: Please send me your 80-page book of Europ- 
ean travel, describing your House Party Tours and ex- 
tensions to the Scandinavian Countries, Ireland, Scotland 
and Spain. I am interested in 

{ ] conducted travel [ ] independent travel 
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Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20,000 satisfied members. Small 
First class 


C TRAVEL CLUB 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








KUROPE & 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe hotels 
and proved personal service at student tour rate. 
Small groups, membership restricted, much luxur- 
ious motoring incorporated. Some tours via Medi- 
terranean. pportunity to earn free tour. Write 
for booklet ‘“‘B.” 


CARLETON TOURS 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 





Now... eA 


make radio educationally 
practical with this new 


VICTOR $]8950 


RADIO-ELECTROLA 
RE-17 ONLY 
less 30% discount for schools 


HE New combined Victor Radio Electrola RE-17 is 
a sensational value at its list price. And schools get 
30% discount! 
An RCA Victor instrument and Victor Records offer you 
the only way to make education over the air effective— 
through Active Listening ...The accepted basic training 
is Music Appreciation. Quickly develop the skills re- 
quired with Victor Records and then apply them spe- 
cifically, in advance... you can also review the radio 
concerts! 
Get your Victor dealer to install the New RE-17 now. 
Write to us for any help you need. Don’t wait! 


Complete 
with Radiotrons 


Educational Division 


(a) RCA VictrorComPANy, INC. 


Camden, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


N 








UNIVERSITY 


«COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
210 EAST 49“ STREET N.Y. G 











THOMAS TOURS Er aMerica 


a Private and Independent Nature Small Groups— 

Personally Conducted Especially Educational—All Expenses 
OPE—Greatly by Comfortable Motor— 

First-Class hotels—8 te 12 Countries—$665 

( and NORTHWEST—PANAMA CANAL— 

sane Pack Moon ore lobe of Nature 0278 w 9a 
e » Motor Tours a . 

NORTHEAST and CANADA—$160. 

Write for Information 








Roy Z. Thomas, A.M. Ph.D, Rock Hill, S. C. 














ROP 
EU $3 2D Os« -,— 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 
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Spring 
Session 
May I1 


to 
June 20 


MODERN 
METHODS 





ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Session 


June 22 
to 
August 1 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 











EUROPE $365 


PARIS—AMSTERDAM—LONDON TOUR 
A tour by train, motor and steamer through France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and England, Liberal sight-seeing. Excel- 
lent accommodations, Write Teachers Travel Dept. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
Integrity Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
60 Methodist Bullding, Pittsburgh 








5 
Seo EUROPE ‘615 | 


Most greasing ' travel bargain ever offered includes Scot- 


land, Engl: France, Luxemberg, the Rhine, Switzer- 

Hol Mf y, Austria. ~~. ite y: map ee yh ee sy of 
lum. rite for dese 

? is and other popular-priced tours. Ask for Booket**T’’ 


MENTOR TOURS 249, S838) minors 




















“The Trip of a Life Time” 


July 3 to August 17, 1931 
Ninth Annual Tour 
Colorado Rockies, Grand Somes. California, Yosemite 
Valley, North-West, Alaska, nadian Rockles, Great 
Lakes. You can’t beat it! First class accommodations, 
moderate price. 
Write for illustrated circular. 
F. NEFF STROUP 
Superintendent of Schools Newark, New York 








KLINE'S 
UNIVERSAL TOURS 


WHEN PLANNING YOUR 1931 VACATION 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE ITINERARY 
ON OUR 33 DAY 
SEVENTH ANNUAL GRAND TOUR DeLUXE 
LEAVING = 7, 1931 


Ceolorado—Yellowstone Park—Grand Canyen— 
California — Old Mexico— Yosemite — Pacific 
west and Canadian Rockies. 
With optional extension trip te ALASKA. 
JUNE 22, 1931 
Our usual SPECIAL TRAIN TOUR to Los 
Angeles for the N. E. A. Convention 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 
Comprehensive DeLuxe Tour 
Countries 
and Student Educational Tours 
48 Days, 8 Countries 
SAILING JUNE 26, 1931 (SS OLYMPIC) 
A variety of numerous other shorter tours te 
Indian Detour—Callfornia—Alaska— Europe. 
SPECIAL DELUXE MOTOR TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Address PHILIP M. KLINE, MGR. 
LeEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD STATION 


and 
1404 West North Street, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 14 








Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


UMnaare Demonstration School for Student Teaching 
Old Main 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 














This Tour for Educators 


INCLUDES 


4 BIG FEATURES 


Ist: 14 Days Sightseeing Outgoing 
Harrisburg to Los Angeles 


2nd: 5 Days at the N. E. A. 


3rd: Summer Course at a University in California 


Learn advantages in joining our University Club 
Write for details 


4th: Return by Any One of Six Routes 


Tour conducted by 


An experienced teacher and 
tourist guide, — 
also 
A student at the University of California 829 Florida Ave., York, Pa. 
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AROUND FOR 


Many factors enter into the purchase of a steam- 
ship ticket—the line, ship, class, sailing date, speed, 
and, of course, the cost. Shopping around by the 
hazardous trial-and-error method is a waste of time 
and effort. 

At American Express offices trained travel men 
are ready to plan for your comfort and reserve for 
you any ticket for any ship, any line—at standard 
prices. Reserving your steamship space in this travel- 
wise way you can rest assured that the first part of 
your voyage will equal your expectations. 

Your second thought is for your passport. The 
American Express travel man who sold you your 
ticket will supply you with a passport application 
blank and aid: you In procuring this admission book - 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


OING 


‘y luggacy be 


let to foreign shores. He will also advise you how 
to apply for visas, if visas are required for the coun- 
tries which you intend to visit. 


Purchasing your steamship ticket through the 
American Express Company, and, before leaving for 
your trip, insuring your travel funds by changing 
them into American Express Travelers Cheques, en- 
titles you to the services of the Company’s world- 
wide travel organization while you are en route—to 
the use of the Lonaean's foreign offices as your mail 
and cable addresses, and to the aid of the Company’s 
interpreters and travel men. 

ese services are maintained to make your trip 
carefree, easy and enjoyable. ; 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 


1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


512 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information on a trip to 


leaving about 


Dias chives Scere cine stdssoba bettas sbe tiecesaiaccenuadaet PIII so sescsedessuieanicidanyueeson Smaia ae ates . 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 











College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 


School of Commerce 





Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
High School 














For information, write to the Secretary, Vv THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON CoMPANY V 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, Broad es AME sanousxvowo «= -W 
Street and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa., AD Yoon: MUTT OW 








or phone STEvenson 7600. 




















A New Course in CHARACTER TRAINING in 


Connection with THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
By Mary C. Kelty and Nelle E. Moore 


More and more the public is recognizing the place which Character Train- 
ing holds in education; more and more the leading schools require it. Here, 
in “The Guide to Reading and Study”, is a wonderful array of material and 
a plan for using it, which every grade teacher in America will want to see. 


Material includes examples from history, literature and real life. 
a . he method is simple and makes the 
Guide to Reading teacher’s task easy, pleasant and resultful. 
and Study It includes entertaining stories with page 
13th VOLUME —— oka New WORLD yo 
66 > 93 
Now Ready! ° lhe Little Dutch Hero” (p. 6587), 
12 volumes, a ‘ : “Leonidas” (p. 3937), “Boyhood of 
: : or every depart- 2 
9,200 pages, : bs ment of teaching Roosevelt” (p. 6186), etc. 
. e : 9 ‘ou have a wealt 
14,000 illustrations = ot ponent hea: wg FREE TO TEACHERS: 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, Saeed clearly presented Send a for free booklet, ““The Secret 
the wonderful Guide Volume will be in amare of a Teacher’s Success”, containing unit in 
sonte af the oemer 12 volumes under Depart- ranged—as easy Character Training and other suggestions. 
ment Heads, Geography, Mathematics, Civics, to use asa 
etc. Under Civics alone there are over 2,000 page dictionary. 
references. 





: W. F. QuarrisE & Co., Publishers 
| THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
| 


THE a WORLD BOOK Dept. 113-C, 154 E, Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cw ' anne 8 a oe. or obligation, your booklet, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Wi anal oi al 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. : Sikool Adavess 
Dept. 113-C 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 1 city 
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In oy Pennell 
n A » and 
Schools  “<ggiagaas os we =©Cusack 


The Children’s Own Readers 


The extensive background of experimentation to determine prose 
content ... the large percentage of new reading material (both 
work-type and recreational-type selections are included) ... the 
unusual beauty of the books . . . in these factors, we believe, lies 
the remarkable success of this new series. Workbooks and Informal 
Reading Tests have just been published. 


Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Ave., New York 











New SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS AND MANUALS 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S 
PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
688 Pages Illustrated $1.72 

STANDARD course which affords a systematic study 

of the materials and forces of nature surrounding us. 
Has a variety of devices for enriching the science program— 
experiments, demonstrations, practical exercises, individual 
projects, field trips, tests. Teachers’ Manual, $1.00. 


FLETCHER, SMITH AND HARROW'S 
seine CHEMISTRY 
1.60 
Laboratory Manual $0.76 

CIENTIFIC in method, modern in treatment, refreshing 

in style, and simple and clear in language. Takes up only 
a comparatively few elements which are of great value be- 
cause of their application to everyday life. Teacher’s Manual 
and Key, $1.20. : 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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